

















SHAKESPEARIANA. 


i 


Vou. VIL JANUARY, 189°. 


“FRATRICIDE PUNISHED; OR, PRINCE HAMLET OF 
DENMARK.” 


THE difficulties in the way of believing either that there was, or 
that there was not, an English play dealing with the Danish story of 
Hamlet prior to the appearance of the First Quarto of Shakespeare’s, 
would seem to be about equal. If there was, how could it so entirely 
have disappeared, when older and contemporary productions reason- 
ably survive? If there was not, how can we receive the phenomenon 
of great Shakespeare’s greatest play—the greatest and splendidest of 
tragedies—as a contemporary production with the Zwo Gentlemen of 
Verona, Comedy of Errors, and Titus Andronicus ? Meres, in 1598, records 
that Shakespeare—worthy, he notes, to be called the English Seneca— 
wrote these three, but makes no mention of Hamlet. Nash, however, 
in the same year, speaks of a Hamlet, written by an English Seneca who 
could be “ read by candle-light ”—a sort of euphuistic statement, per- 
haps, that he was to be seen, not in a book, but on a stage in a 
house lighted by candles; and two other accredited authorities speak 
of a play called Hamlet, which had been played ona public stage prior 
to 1603. That is to say: Meres mentions a Shakespeare without a 
Hamlet, and Nash a Hamlet without a Shakespeare; although it 
would appear to have been quite as impossible then as now to sepa- 
rate master and masterpiece, or pronounce the name of either without 
the other, when treating of English dramatic literature. 

But the question, either answer to which is so inexplainable, is 
tremendously complicated when we consider the new element which 
the discovery of the German version, of which a translation is pre- 
sented herewith, adds to it. This German play can be traced in 
Germany to its performance in Veltheim in 1665, which performance 
is preceded, however, by an entry in an almanac of 1626 which some 
officer at the Court of Dresden in that year had used as a diary: 
“ Junius 24, eine Tragedia von Hamlet einen Printzen in Dennemarck.” 
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The reader (and I trust it will be read attentively, for the impression 
it gives on careful perusal is a much safer judgment upon the proba- 
bilities than any possible commentary) will perceive that—although this 
German play does not follow any known version of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet—yet it does strongly suggest at every period the first Quarto 
version. When we remember, therefore, that at either or both of the 
above dates, the Quarto version of 1604 had been long superseded by 
the perfected version of the second Quarto (of 1604, which was it- 
self cut down considerably for stage purposes and so printed in the 
first Folio in 1623), the alternative is, surely: either this play came 
from England about simultaneously with the first Quarto, or else the 
dialogue has been substituted from somewhere to fit the action of the 
English production (which is practically preserved by the German play 
indifferently to the stately and splendid diction of the Hamlet of 1623). 
Some ten years ago I suggested in The Shakespearean Myth that a 
good deal of the difficulty we experience in accommodating Shake- 
speare to his audiences would disappear if we were to assume that a 
Shakespeare play, as printed, was what the author wrote or meant to 
write; and that, inside the theatres, the actors (who had the ACTION by 
heart), entertained such audiences as they found there by delineating 
this action, and accompanying it by such speech as they supposed 
would carry its explanation to the spectators, who certainly cared for 
little in the way of eloquence and splendors of rhetoric—and compre- 
hended less. The suggestion still seems to me of some value. By 
the aid of it Hamlet’s exhortation to the players to speak only what is 
set down for them becomes still more pregnant with stage history. 
But particularly, in applying the suggestion to our present German 
puzzle, some light seems to darkly break. Let us imagine that these 
English actors in Germany had Hamlet in their repertory. They acted 
it, as at home, to carry the story; the dialogue they simply ignored, 
just as they did at home, except so far as it accompanied and ex- 
plained the action. They knew well enough that the play of Hamlet 
moves along perfectly well without Hamlet’s soliloquies: “O that 
this too, too solid flesh would melt,” “O what a rogue and peasant 
slave am I,” “To be, or not to be,” and without the discussion on 
mortality carried on with the shrewd gravedigger. And so these were 
cut out peremptorily. But everysoliloquy or dialogue, however philo- 
sophical or introspective, which accompanies action, and without which 
the story is not coherent (such as the long monologue of the King at 
prayers, or the rencontre with Osric), was supplied, in some sort, by a 
few words, or an exchange of speeches, or some dialogue or statement, 
so that the play could go on. And, if this were the plan, we see how 
the German version before us confirms our theory of the actors. For 
nobody can deny that here is the story of Hamlet, though everybody 
will read it with suppressed disgust at the travesty, conscious or un- 
conscious, but still present always in the perusal—a travesty which some- 
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how sounds more deliberate, but still is no more of a travesty, than is 
the first Quarto, upon the mighty text of the first Folio. 

The unsettled questions as to whether the 1603 Quarto was the 
mere stealage: merely as much as a concealed stenographer could 
catch from a performance of the text of the 1604 version on the stage, 
and supplement by purchase of actors’ lines, or the actual first 
draft enlarged by Shakespeare himself into the 1604 version, has been 
ably debated in Volume XI. of “ The Bankside Shakespeare.” Mr. 
Vining strenuously holds the latter view, and the late Richard Grant 
White, in his posthumous paper, reprinted in connection with Mr. 
Vining’s Introduction, quite as vigorously combats it. 

And I cannot forbear remarking upon another apparent confirma- 
tion of a theory of my own. In my (Bankside) Introduction to The 
Merry Wives of Windsor 1 pointed out how (although the majority of 
commentators treated the first Quarto of The Merry Wives precisely 
as they did the first Quarto of Hamlet—namely, as a surreptitious and 
stolen report of a better version) an actual examination of the better 
version showed that the accretions were largely allusions to or accounts 
of things which happened after the date of the first Quarto—running 
along at intervals of one, two and three years, and even at longer ones, 
until many of them were of no importance and had entirely lost their 
significance by lapse of time—and which, theréfore, could not all have 
been inserted at once; that is to say, that the play grew in the mouths 
of the actors by precisely what we to-day call “localisms” and “ gags.” * 
Now here, it seems to me, is a curious proof that the English actors, 
in playing Hamlet, used a certain “gag” or hit at a matter of Lon- 
don talk in or about 1589. It was of too temporary an interest, and 
that not a comic one, and so was not incorporated into any English 
version of the play. But when the passage was pronounced by rote 
in Germany, the German transcriber took it down, just as it was, as if it 
were a part of the play, and an allusion to Portugal in Denmark quite 
as natural as an allusion to England (which, perhaps, it was). But it 
stamps, to my thinking, not only the English origin of the Fratricide 
Punished ; or, Prinz Hamlet of Dannemarck, but the fact that the cus- 
tom of “gagging” or “localizing” a play, from time to time, was a 
custom of Shakespeare’s day quite as constantly as of our own. This 
is the incident: In Fratricide Punished, Act III., scene x., occurs the 
dialogue: 








King.—We have resolved to send you to England... . 
Hamlet.—Ay, ay, King, send me off to Portugal, so that 
I may never come back again. That’s the better plan.t 
i 





* An exceedingly popular young comedian of to-day, Mr. Nat. Goodwin, says 
that, after acting one of his pieces for a year or so, he happened to look at the prompter’s 
book, and found that scarcely a third of it, as it stood at first, was left, the practice having 
been to substitute, for the book, any “ gag” or popular allusion which the audience 
approved or applauded. 

+ Dr. Furnivall, who, I think, is not entirely free froma certain habit of settling 
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Now, to my thinking, this shows that, when a new play called 
Hamlet (Shakespeare’s, or the prior one of which the commentators 
tell us) was played in England in or about 1589, the actor who fmper- 
sonated Hamlet worked in an allusion to what then was a matter of pub- 
lic indignation, viz.: Essex’s disastrous expedition to Portugal in 1589, 
in which, out of the 1100 officers and 21,000 common soldiers who started 
with him, 350 officers and 1100 soldiers never lived to come _ back. 
The localism certainly had no meaning in Germany, and had nothing to 
do with the play either in Germany or in England. But I present the 
point with due submission. I may add that, in the book of Fratricide 
Punished, the play is preceded by a mythological prologue, given 
in a cloud, in which a goddess, who says her name is “ NIGHT,” 
entering in a chariot spangled with stars, describes herself as the patron- 
goddess of illicit love, and then (rather inconsistently) summons her 
satellites to arrange to punish the adulterous love of a King for his 
brother’s Queen by compassing the death of both. It is not necessary 
to translate this prologue (which is not, on the whole, unimpressive), 
since it would vary in no respect the conclusions which the reader will 
draw for himself from this curious but undoubted version of the story 
of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. APPLETON MORGAN, 


“FRATRICIDE PUNISHED.” 
PERSONS IN THE TRAGEDY. 


GHOST of the old King of Denmark. 

ERICO, brother of the present King. 

HAMLET, Prince, son of the murdered King. 

SIGRIE, the Queen, mother of Prince Hamlet. 
HORATIO, a gentleman of high rank, friend to Hamlet. 
CORAMBUS, the Lord Chamberlain. 

LEONHARDUS, Azs son. 

OPHELIA, Corambus’s daughter, sister to Leonhardus. 
PHANTASMO, a Court clown. 

FRANCISCO, an officer of the guard. 

JENS, @ peasant. 

CHARLES, leader of the comedians. 

A Corporal. 

Two Ruffians. 


Two Soldiers, Life Guards, Servants, two Comedians, Supernumeraries. 





important questions on the spur of the moment, and of declining to see any reason for 
their reconsideration by others, after he has once pronounced; says that this allusion to 
Portugal is merely a sort of “equivalent to a modern Englishman’s saying ‘go to 
Jericho’ ” (a saying, by the way, which I do not remember to have heard, which accounts, 
perhaps, for the loss upon me of the good Dr.’s commentary), and that any other view of 
the matter is ‘‘ absurd.” —‘‘ Forewords” to Grigg’s Reprint of the 1603 Quarto Hamlet, 
p. viii. 
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ACT I. 
SCENE I. 
Sentinels. 

First Sentinel. Who's there ? 

Second Sentinel. A friend. 

First Sentinel. What friend ? 

Second Sentinel. Sentinel. 

First Sentinel. Ah, the watchword! comrade !—you’re come to re- 
lieve me. I only hope the time may not be so long to you as it has 
been to me. 

Second Sentinel. Why, comrade, it is not so cold now. 

First Sentinel. Cold or not, I’ve a Hell’s own sweat. 

Second Sentinel. Why so timid ?—that’s not soldierly. A soldier 
should fear neither friend nor foe; nor even the Devil himself. 

First Sentinel. That’s all very well; but let the Devil once catch 
you behind, and you'll be taught to sing Miserere Domine. 

Second Sentinel, What, then, is it that which has really frightened 
you? 

First Sentinel. Vl tell you all about it. I have seen a ghost in the 
front of the castle, who has twice tried to pitch me down from the 
bastion. 

Second Sentinel. Hold your tongue, you fool. Dead dogs don’t 
bite. I'd like to see if a ghost that has neither flesh nor blood can 
hurt me. 

First Sentinel. Well; if he do show himself, you'll see what he will 
be like, and whether or no he will frighten you. I will remain in the 
watch-house. Adieu. 

Second Sentinel. Off with you ; perhaps you were born on a Sunday, 
and can see ghosts of all sorts. I'll now mount guard myself. [Healths, 
to the sound of trumpets within.| Our new King makes things merry. 
They are drinking healths. 





SCENE II. 
(Ghost of the King, steps, approaches the Sentinel, and frightens him.) 


Second Sentinel. Saint Anthony of Padua, protect me! Now I do 
see what my comrade told me. O Saint Velten! if only my first 
round were ver I’d run away like a rogue. 

[Trumpets and drums within. 

Second Sentinel. 1 wish I’d a draught of wine from the King’s 
table. [Ghost from behind gives him a box on the ear, and he drops his 
musket. 

Second Sentinel. There’s the Devil himself on the game. I’m so 
frightened that I cannot move from the spot. 


SCENE III. 
Horatio, Soldiers. 


Second Sentinel. Who's there? 

Horatio. The Rounds. 

Second Sentinel. Which ? 

Horatio. Main Round. 

Second Sentinel. Stand Watch. Corporal forward. Shoulder arms. 
[Francisco and Watch come out and give the word from the other side. 
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Horatio. Sentinel, look well to your post; the Prince himself may 
perhaps go the rounds. Be caught sleeping and it may cost you your 
head. 

Second Sentinel. 1 wish the whole company were here. Not a man 
of them would go to sleep; for my part I must either be relieved, or 
run away, and be hanged to-morrow. 

Horatio. Why ? 

Second Sentinel. Oh, my good Lord, there’s a ghost here, which ap- 
pears every quarter of an hour; it has so broken me up that I had as 
lief be in Purgatory. 

Francisco. This is just what the last sentinel has told me. 

Second Sentinel. Aye, aye; only stop a bit. It won't keep away 
long. | Ghost passes across the stage. 

Horatio. On my life it is a ghost, and looks just like the late King 
of Denmark. 

Francisco. He bears himself sadly, and seems as if he would say 
something. 

Horatio. There is some mystery here. 


SCENE IV. 
Hamlet. 

Second Sentinel. Who's there ? 

Hamlet. Hush! 

Second Sentinel... Who’s there ? 

Hamlet. Hush! 

Second Sentinel. Answer, or I'll teach you better manners. 

Hamlet. A friend. 

Second Sentinel. What friend ? 

Hamlet. Friend to the kingdqm. 

Francisco. By my life it is the Prince. 

Horatio. Your Highness—is it you or not? 

Hamlet. What! you here, Horatio? What brings you? 

Horatio. Your Highness, I have gone the rounds to see that every 
one is at his post. 

Hamlet. That’s like an honest soldier: for on you rests the safety 
of the King and kingdom. 

Horatio. Your Highness, a strange thing has happened. Regularly 
every quarter of an hour a ghost appears; and, to my mind, he is very 
like the late King—your father. He frightens the sentinels terribly. 

Hamlet. 1 hope not, for the souls of the good rest quietly till the 
time of their resurrection. 

Horatio. Yet, so it is. I’ve seen it myself. 

Francisco. And he has frightened me, Your Highness. 

Second Sentinel. And he has given me a box on the ear. 

Hamlet. What is the time ? 

Francisco. Midnight. 

Hamlet. Good !—it is just the time when ghosts, when they walk, 
love to show themselves. [Healths again. 

Hamlet. Ha!—what is that ? 

FHforatio.—I fancy it is the Court still at the health-drinking. 

Hamlet. Right, Horatio! My Lord and father and uncle makes 
himself merry with his followers. Alas, Horatio! I know not how it 
is that since my father’s death I am always so sick at heart; while my 
royal mother has already forgotten him, and the King still sooner: for 
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while I was in Germany he had himself crowned with all haste in Den- 
mark. But to assume some sort of show of title he has made over to 
me the Crown of Norway, and appealed to the will of the States. 


SCENE V. 
Ghosts and others. 


Second Sentinel. Ha!—here’s the ghost again. 

Horatio. Does Your Highness see now? 

Francisco. Don’t be frightened, your Highness. 

[Ghost crosses the stage and beckons to Hamlet. 

Hamlet. The ghost beckons me. Gentlemen, stand aside awhile. 
Horatio, do not go far away from here. I will follow the ghost and 
ascertain what he wants. [ Axt. 

Horatio. Gentlemen! let us follow him to see that he suffer no 
harm. |[/xeunt. Ghost beckons Hamlet to the middle of the stage and 
opens his jaws several times. 

Hamlet. Speak! say who thou art, and what thou desirest. 

Ghost. Hamlet. 

Hamlet. Sir. 

Ghost. Hamlet. 

Hamlet. What desirest thou ? 

Ghost. Hear me, Hamlet, for the time approaches when I must 
give myself back to the place whence I have come. Hear and give 
heed to what I shall relate. 

Hamlet. Speak, thou departed shade of my royal Lord and father. 

Ghost. Then hear. Son Hamlet, what I have to tell you is thy 
father’s unnatural death. 

Hamlet. What! unnatural death! 

Ghost. Ay! unnatural death! Know that I had the habit to which 
nature had accustomed me to go in my royal pleasure-garden every 
day after dinner, and there to sleep for an hour. One day my brother, 
thirsting for my crown, and had with him the subtle juice of ebenon. 
This oil, or juice, has the following effect: As soon as a few drops of 
it mix with the blood of a man, they, immediate, clog the passages of 
life and destroy life. This juice, while I was asleep, he poured into 
my ear; as soon as it reached my head, I died at once: whereupon it 
was given out that I had died of a violent apoplexy. So was I robbed 
by this tyrant of my kingdom, my wife, and my life. 

Hamlet. Just Heavens! if this be true I swear to revenge you. 

Ghost. 1 cannot rest until my unnatural murder be revenged. 

[Exit. 

Hamlet. 1 swear that I will not rest until I have had my revenge 

on this fratricide. 


SCENE VI. 
Horatio, Hamlet, Francisco. 


Horatio. How is it with Your Highness? Why so terror-stricken ? 
Hast thou perchance been disturbed ? 

Hamlet. Yes, indeed ; beyond all measure. 

Horatio. Has Your Highness seen the Ghost ? 

Hamlet. Aye! ttuly—seen and spoken to it. 

Horatio. O Heavens! this bodes something strange. 

Hamlet. He has revealed to me a horrible thing; therefore I pray 
you, gentlemen, stand by me in a matter that calls for vengeance. 
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Horatio. You are surely convinced of my faithfulness, only tell me. 

Francisco. Your Highness cannot doubt as to my help. 

Hamlet. Gentlemen, before I reveal the matter you must swear an 
oath on your truth and honor. 

Francisco. Your Highness knows the love I bear you. I will will- 
ingly risk my life if only you can have your revenge. 

Horatio. Put thou the oath to us, and we will stand by you as 
true men. 

Hamlet. Then, lay your finger on my sword—“ We swear.” 

Horatio and Francisco. We swear. 

Ghost (within). We swear. 

Hamlet. Holla!—what is this? Swear again. 

Horatio and Francisco. We swear. 

Ghost. We swear. 

Hamlet. What is this? It is an echo which sends back to the 
rebound of our own words. Come, we will go to another spot. We 
swear. 

Hamlet. Q 1 now hear what this means. It seems that the 
ghost of my father is displeased at my making the matter known. 
Gentlemen, I pray you, leave me; to-morrow I will reveal everything. 

Horatio and Francisco. Farewell, Your Highness. [£azt Franctsco. 

Hamlet. Horatio, come hither. 

Horatio. What is your Highness’ will ? 

Hamlet. Has the other gone ? 

Horatio. He has. 

Hamlet. | know, Horatio, that thou hast at all times been true to 
me, so I will reveal to you what the Ghost has told me, namely, that 
my father died a violent death. My father—he who is now my father 
—has murdered him. 

Horatio. O Heaven! what do I hear? 

Hamlet. Thou knowest, Horatio, that my dear departed father’s 
custom was every day after his dinner to sleep an hour in his summer- 
house. The villain, knowing this, comes to my father and pours into 
his ear, whilst he is asleep, the juice of ebenon, under which my father’s 
spirit departed. This the accursed dog did in order to obtain the crown; 
and now from this moment I will put on an affected madness, and in my 
affectation so skilfully play my part that I shall find an opportunity to 
avenge my father’s death. 

Horatio. If so it is to be, I pledge myself to be true to Your 
Highness. 

Hamlet. Horatio, I will so avenge myself on this ambitious and 
adulterous murderer that posterity shall speak of it till eternity. I will 
now go and dissemble and bide my time until I find opportunity to 
work my revenge. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VII. 
(King, Queen, Hamlet, Corambus, and Court.) 


King. Although our royal brother’s death is still fresh in the mem- 
ory of us all, and it befits us to suspend all state-shows, we must, never- 
theless, change our mourning suits into crimson, purple and scarlet, 
since my departed brother’s widow has now become our dearest consort. 
Let, then, every one shew himself cheerful, and make himself a partner 
of our joy. You, Prince Hamlet, do the like. See how your Lady 
mother is sad and troubled at your melancholy. We have heard, too, 
that you have determined to go to Wittenberg. Stay for your mother’s 
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sake. Stay here, for we love you, and are unwilling that any harm 
should happen to you. Stay with us at Court; or, if not, betake 
yourself to. your kingdom. 

Queen. My much beloved son, Prince Hamlet, it greatly astonishes 
me that you have decided to leave us here, and to betake yourself to 
Wittenberg. Thou knowest well that we mourn your royal father so 
lately dead, and that, if you leave us, it will add to our grief. Dearest 


_son, then remain here, and demand without restraint whatsoever may 


please and delight you. 

Hamlet. 1 will obey you with all my heart, and will remain. 

King. Do so, dearest Prince. But say, Corambus, how is it with 
your son Leonhardus? Has he already set out for France ? 

Corambus. Aye, my gracious Lord and King, he has gone already. 

King. But is this with your consent ? 

Corambus. Aye—Upper Consent, Middle Consent, and Lower Con- 
sent: O, Your Highness, he has got an extraordinary, noble, excellent, 
and glorious consent from me. 

King. As he has your Consent, so may he have consent from me, 
and my hope to see him safe back again to us. We have, however, 
determined to hold a carouse, whereby our dearest spouse may forget 
her melancholy. But you, Prince Hamlet, and the other nobles, 
must show yourselves cheerful. For the present, however, we must 
make an end of our festivities, for the day is coming on to put to flight 
the black night. Thee, however, my dearest consort, I must follow to 
your bed-chamber. 





Come, let us, hand in hand and arm in arm embrace, 
Enjoying the sweet pledge of quiet love a space. 


ACT II. 
SCENE I. 
King, Queen. 


King. Dearest consort, how comes it that you are so sad? You 
are our Queen. We love you, and all the kingdom is yours. What is 
it that troubles you? 

Queen. My King, I am greatly troubled at the melancholy of my 
son Hamlet. He is my only prince; and this it is that pains me. 

King. Still melancholy? We will call in all the wisest physicians 
of our realm, that they may relieve him. 


SCENE II. 
Corambus (to the preceding). 


Corambus. News, my gracious Lord and King. 

King. What news? 

Corambus. Prince Hamlet is mad ; mad as ever the Greek madman, 

King. And why is he mad ? 

Corambus. Because he has lost his wits. 

King. Where has he lost his wits ? 

Corambus. That’s more than I know. He that has found them may 
perhaps know. 
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SCENE III. 
Ophelia. 

Ophelia. Alas, father, protect me! 

Corambus. What is it, my child ? 

Ophelia. Alas, father! Prince Hamlet importunes me. He lets me 
have no peace. 

Corambus. Make yourself easy, my daughter. He has not done 
anything else, has he? Oh, now I know why Prince Hamlet is mad. 
He is certainly in love with my daughter. 

King. Can love, then, make a man mad ? 

Corambus. No doubt, my gracious Lord and King, love is full 
strong enough to make a man mad. I remember myself when I was 
young how it plagued me—it made me as mad as a March hare. 
But I take no note of it. I like better to sit by my fireplace, and 
count out my red coins, and drink Your Majesty’s health. 

King. Cannot we see with our own eyes his raving and madness ? 

Corambus. Yes, Your Majesty. We will just move a little aside, 
and my daughter shall shew him the jewel of which he has made her 
a present, and then Your Majesty can see his madness. [They hide. 


SCENE IV. 
Hamlet, Ophelia. 

Ophelia. 1 pray Your Highness to take back the jewel with which 
you presented me. 

Hamlet. What, girl! dost thou want a husband? Get thee away 
from me—no, come back. Hear, girl; you young women do nothing 
but lead the young men astray. Your beauty you buy of the apothe- 
caries and pedlars. Listen: I will tell youa story. There was once 
on.a time a knight in Anion, who fell in love with a lady, who, to look 
at, was the Goddess Venus. However, when the bedtime came, the 
bride went first, and began to undress herself. So first she took out 
an eye which had been fixed in very cunningly; then her front teeth, 
made of ivory, so well that the_like were not to be seen; then she 
washed herself, and away went all the paint she had daubed herself 
with. And now, when the husband came at last to embrace her, the 
moment he saw her he shrank back, for he thought he had seen a 
spectre. And so it is that such as you take in the young fellows. So 
listen to me. But stay, girl! No—go! Toa nunnery!—But not to 
a nunnery where two pairs of slippers be at the bedside. [Axit. 

Corambus. Is he not perfectly and veritably mad, my gracious 
Lord and King? 

King. Corambus, leave us. When we have need of thee we will 
send for thee. [4azt Corambus.| We have seen this madness and rav- 
ing of the Prince’s with wonder. But it seems to us that this is not 
genuine madness, but rather an affectation of it. We must contrive 
that he be got rid of : otherwise harm may come of this sort of thing. 


SCENE V. 
Hamlet, Horatio. 


Hamlet. My excellent friend Horatio, it is through this pretended 
madness that I hope for an opportunity of revenging my father’s death. 
You know, however, that my father is always surrounded by guards. 
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So it may miscarry. Should you chance to find my dead body, let 
it be honorably buried: for at the first occasion I will match myself 
against him. 

Horatio. | entreat Your Highness to do no such thing. It may be 
that the Ghost has deceived you. 

Hamlet. O no! his words were too plain. I cannot but believe. 
him. But what news is the fool bringing now? 


SCENE VI. 
Corambus, Hamlet. 


Corambus. News, my gracious Lord! the actors are come. 

Hamlet. When Marius Roscius was an actor in Rome, that was a 
fine time. 

Corambus. Ha! ha! ha! Your Highness is always bantering. 

Hamlet. O Jeptha, Jeptha, what a fair daughter had’st thou! 

Corambus. Your Highness always will be harping on my daughter. 

Hamlet. Well, old man; let the master of the actor company 
come in. 

Corambus. It shall be so. [Fxzt. 

Hamlet. These actors come just in time. I will use them to test 
the Ghost; whether or no it has told the truth. I have seen a tragedy 
acted wherein one brother kills another in a garden; this they shall act. 
If the King change color, that will verify what the Ghost says. 


SCENE VII. 
Actors. Carl, the principal actor. 

Carl. May the Gods ever bestow on your Highness blessings, 
luck, and health. 

Hamlet. Thanks, my friend! What can I do for you? 

Carl. With leave, your Highness, we are foreign High German act- 
ors. Our wish was to have had the privilege of acting at his Majesty’s 
wedding. But Fortune turned her back, and only contrary winds 
their face, towards us. So we now ask of your Highness leave to 
perform, that our long journey shall not have been made in vain. 

Hamlet. Were you not, some years ago, at the University of 
Wittenberg? I think I saw you act there. 

Carl. Yes, your Highness. We are the same company. 

Hamlet. Have you still got the whole company ? 

Carl. We are not so strong, since some students took appoint- 
ments in Hamburg. Still we are enough for many pleasant Comedies 
and Tragedies. 

Hamlet. Can you give us a play this very night ? 

Carl. Yes, your Highness, we are strong enough and in practice 
enough for that. 

Hamlet. Have you still the three actresses with you? They used 
to act well. 

Carl. No, only two. One stayed behind with her husband at the 
Court of Saxony. 

Hamlet. When you were at Wittenberg you performed Comedies 
very well; only you had some fellows among you who had good clothes 
but dirty shirts, and some who had boots but no spurs. 

Carl. Your Highness, it is generally a hard matter to get every- 
thing. Perhaps, they thought they would not have to ride. 
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Hamlet. It is better to have all the properties. But pardon me 
and listen. Youdonot always have the chance of hearing your critic’s 
opinion of you. Some of them had silk stockings and white shoes, but 
black hats on their heads; and about as many feathers below as above. 
I think they must have gone to bed with them for nightcaps. That’s 
bad, but easily altered ; and tell some of them that when they act the 
part of a king or a prince they should not leer when they pay compli- 
ments to ladies, or strut like peacocks or Spanish Hidalgos. Rank 
laughs at such things. Natural ease is the best. He who plays a 
king must fancy that during the play he is a king; and a peasant must 
be a peasant. 

Carl. | take your Highness’ correction with humble respect. We 
will try to do better for the future. 

Hamlet. 1 am a great lover of your art, and only speak to you for 
the best; for it is a mirror in which one may see one’s own faults. 
Listen. You acted at Wittenberg a piece about King P7r-, Pir-, some- 
thing like Pyr-? 

Carl. Ah! it was perhaps one about the great King Pyrrhus. 

Hamlet. Very likely; but I am not quite sure. 

Carl. Would your Highness name a character in it, or say w hat it 
was about ? 

Hamlet. It was about one brother murdering another in a garden. 

Carl. That’s the piece. Did not the King’s brother pour poison 
into the King’s ear ? 

Hamlet. Hedid. That’sit. Can you play that piece this evening? 

Carl. O yes, easily enough, for there are not many characters. 

Hamlet. Well, then, get the stage ready in the great hall. If you 
want any boards, get them of the Master Mechanic; if anything from 
the armoury, in the way of clothes, ask the Master of the Robes or 
the Steward. We wish you to have whatever you desire. 

Carl. We humbly thank your Highness for these favours; and 
will set about it at once. Adieu, Sire. [ Exit. 

Hamlet. These actors come most opportunely. Horatio, keep an 
eye on the King, and see whether he turn pale or change colour ; for if 
he do, he has done the deed. These players, with their feigned stories, 
often put on the truth. I'll tell you a case in point. It happened in 
Germany, near Strasburg. A wife had murdered her husband by 
piercing him through the heart with a shoemaker’s awl; and then, with 
the help of her paramour, buried him under the doorstep. So matters 
rested for nine long years: indeed, until certain actors came that way 
and acted a tragedy containing a similar murder. The wife, who was 
sitting with her paramour at the play, was pricked in her conscience 
and began to cry aloud and to shriek “ Woe is me! that touches me! 
So it was that I killed my husband.” She tore her hair, ran out of 
the theatre to the judge and confessed the murder, and, as her story 
was found to be true, she, in deep repentance for her crime, received 
the consolations of a priest, and, in true contrition, surrendered herself 
to the executioner and commended her soul to God. Perhaps my 
uncle-father would thus be led to expiation, if he be guilty. Come, 
Horatio, we will go and await the King. Pray, however, take note 
of everything, for I must play a part. 

Horatio. Your Highness, I will bid wad eyes keep a sharp look out. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE VIII. 
King, Queen, Hamlet, Horatio, Corambus, Courtiers. 


King. My dearest consort, now we hope you will banish your 
melancholy, and let it give place to joy; for there is to be, before sup- 
per, a comedy by some German actors, and after supper, a ballet by 
our own people. 

Queen. | shall be glad to witness such mirth; but I doubt whether 
my heart will be at ease, for 1 know not how it is, but gloomy fore- 
bodings of some approaching mischief disturb my soul. 

King. Calm yourself. Prince Hamlet, we understand that some 
actors have arrived, and that they will act acomedy this evening. Tell 
us, is it so? 

Hamlet. Aye, my father, it is.) They have asked it as a favour, and 
I have given them permission. I hope it is approved by Your Majesty. 

King. What is the plot? There is nothing in it offensive or rude? 

Hamlet. It is a good plot. We who have good consciences are 
not touched by it. 

King. What are they waiting for? Let them begin. We would 
see What these Germans can do. 

Hamlet. Marshal, see that they get ready: tell them to begin. 

Corambus. Holla, you Comedians! Where are you? You are to 
begin at once. Ah! here they come. 


[Dumb Show. The King with his Queen. He will le down to sleep. 
The Queen asks him not to, but he les down. The Queen kisses 
him and takes her leave. The King’s brother comes with a phial 


and pours something into his car, and goes away. 


Hamlet. That is King Pyrrhus who goes to sleep in the garden. 
The Queen begs him not to do so; however he lies down. The poor 
wife goes away. Then, see, the King’s brother comes with the juice of 
ebenon and pougs it into the King’s ear, which, as soon as ever it mixes 
with the blood of man, destroys life. 

King. Torches! lanterns! the comedy offends us. 

Corambus. Pages, lackies, light the torches. The King is going 
away. Quick! Light up. The players have made a mess of it. 

[Exeunt King, Queen, Corambus, Courtters. 

Hamlet. “Torches, the comedy offends us.” Seest thou not that 
Ghost has not deceived us? Actors! go, and take this from me, that 
though the matter be not brought to an end and the King be dis- 
pleased, I am well satisfied, and, in my behalf, Horatio shall satisfy you. 

Carl. We thank you; and further ask the favour of a passport. 

Hamlet. You shall have one. [#xeunt actors.) Now can I go on 
boldly with my revenge. Sawest thou how the King changed colour 
when he saw the play? 

Horatio. | did, your Highness; there was no doubt of that. 

Hamlet. Even so; my father was done to death just as it was in 
the play. But I will have revenge of the murderer. 


SCENE IX. 
Enter Corambus. 


Corambus. The actors will get but a sorry recompense, for their 
action has sorely displeased the King. 
Hamlet. What sayest thou, old man? will they get a sorry recom- 
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pense? The worse they are rewarded by the King, the better they 
will be rewarded by Heaven. 

Corambus. Your Highness, do actors really get into heaven? 

Hamlet. Think you, you old fool, that they won’t find a corner 
there? Be off, and treat them well. 

Corambus. Aye, aye. I'll treat them as they deserve. 

Hamlet. Treat them, I say, well; for there is no greater praise to 
be got than through actors. They travel far and wide. If treated 
well in one place, they cannot prate too much of it in another; for 
their stage is a little world wherein they represent about all that takes 
place in the great world. They revive the old forgotten histories, and 
set before us good examples; they publish abroad the justice and 
praiseworthy government of princes ; punish vice ; exalt virtue ; praise 
the good, and show how tyranny is punished. Therefore should you 
treat them well. 

Corambus. Well, they shall have their reward, as they are such 
great people. Farewell, Your Highness. [Exct. 

Hamlet. Come, Horatio, I am going; and from this hour, all my 
thought shall be to find the King alone, that I may take his life as he 
has taken my. father’s. 

Horatio. My Lord, be prudent, lest you yourself should come to 
harm. 

Hamlet. I shall, I must, I will revenge the murderous fact. 
If not by stratagem, I will break out in act. 


ACT iif. 
SCENE I. 


An altar in a Temple. King (alone). Now begins my conscience 
to awaken ; the remorse for my treachery stings deep. It is time that 
I turn to repentance, and confess to Heaven my crime. I fear my 
guilt is too great for forgiveness. But I will pray to the Gods fervent- 
ly to forgive my grievous sins. [Kuneels before the altar. 


SCENE II. 
Hamlet, with a naked sword. 


Thus long have I followed the damned dog, and now I have found 
him. Now isthe time, when he isalone. I will take his life while 
[makes motion to stab him|. But no. I will first let him finish his 
prayer. Ha, when I think of it, he did not give my father time for 
prayer, but sent him to Hell sleeping and, perhaps, in his sins. There- 
fore will I send him to the same place [again offers to run him through 
Jrom behind|. But hold, Hamlet! Why shouldest thou take his sins 
upon thee? I willlet him end his prayer, and escape this time, and give 
him his life: at some other time I will have my full revenge. — [Faz 

King. My conscience is somewhat lightened ; but still the dog lies 
gnawing at my heart. Now will I go hence, and with fastings and 
alms and fervent prayers reconcile the Highest. Cursed ambition, to 
what hast thou brought me! [Exit. 
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SCENE III. 
Queen, Corambus. 


Queen. Corambus, say, how is it with my son, Prince Hamlet ? 
Does his madness at all relax, or will his raving never end ? 
Corambus. No, alas! Your Majesty, he is just as mad as ever. 


SCENE IV. 
Horatio. 


Horatio. Most gracious Queen, Prince Hamlet is in the antecham- 
ber, and craves a private audience. 

Queen. He is very dear to us; so let him come in at once. 

Horatio. It shall be done, Your Majesty. | Exit. 

Queen. Corambus, hide yourself behind the tapestry till we call 
you. 

Corambus. Ay, ay, your Majesty, I will. | Hides himself. 


SCENE V. 
Hamlet, Queen. 


Hamlet. Mother, did you know your late husband well ? 

Queen. Ah, remind me not of my former grief! I cannot but 
weep when I think of it. 

Hamlet. Weep! Leave off weeping. They are but crocodile’s 
tears. But see. Yonder in that gallery hangs the counterfeit of your 
first husband, and there hangs the counterfeit of your present. What 
thinkest thou? Which is the nobler of the two? Is not the first a 
majestic nobleman ? 

Queen. He is indeed. That is true. 

Hamlet. And yet thou hast so soon forgotten him. Fie, for 
shame! You have had almost on the same day the burial and the be- 
trothal. But, hush; are all the doors locked ? 


Queen. Why do you ask ? [Corambus coughs behind the tapestry. 
Hamlet. Who is that who is listening to us ? | Stabs him. 


Corambus. Woe isme, O Prince. What hast thou done? I am 
killed. 
Queen. O Heavens! my son, what have you done? It is Coram- 
bus, the Chamberiain. 
SCENE VI. 
Ghost passes across the stage. [Thunder and lightning. | 


Hamlet. Ah, noble spirit of my father, stay. What would’st thou ? 
Criest thou still to be revenged? Thou shalt be at the right time. 

Queen. How is it with you? Who are you talking to? 

Hamlet. Seest thou not the spirit of thy departed husband? See, 
he beckons as if he would speak to you. 

Queen. Alas! I see nothing. ; 

Hamlet. 1 believe you see nothing ; for you are no longer worthy 
to look on his form. Fie, for shame! Not one word more will I say 
to you. [Exit. 

Queen (alone). O God! what madness has this melancholy brought 
upon the Prince? Alas, my own son has wholly lost his senses. And, 
alas! alas! Iam much to blame. Had I not wedded my brother-in- 
law, my first husband’s brother, I had not robbed my son of the Crown 
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of Denmark. But when a thing is done what can we? Nothing. 
Matters must stand as they are. If the Pope had not allowed the 
marriage it would never have taken place. I will go hence, and do my 
best to restore my son to his former sense and health. 


SCENE VIi. 
Jens, alone. 

Jens. It is so long since I went to Court to pay my taxes. I am 
afraid that, go where I may, I shall be put into jail. I wish I could 
only find some good friend who would speak a good word for me, so 
that I might get off. 

SCENE Viii. 
Phantasmo. 

Phantasmo. There are strange goings-on at Court. Prince Hamlet 
is mad, and Ophelia is mad too. In short, things go on so very queerly 
that I am almost ready to run away. 

Jens. Potz tausend! there is my good old friend Phantasmo. 
No better man could I hit upon. I will ask him to say a good word 
forme. Holla! Master Phantasmo! 

Phantasmo. Thanks! What can I do for you, Mister Clodhopper ? 

Jens. Ah, my good Master Phantasmo, ‘tis a long time since I 
was at Court, and I am a long way behind-hand. Put ina 


for me, and I will send you an excellent cheese. 


good word 


lhentasmo. \What! Dost thou think, Master Clown, that I get 
nothing to eat at Court ? 


SCENE IX. 
Ophelia mad. 


Opheha. 1 run and run and cannot find my sweetheart. He has 
sent to me to come to him. We are to be married; and I am dressed 
for it already. But there he is, my Love! Oh, my lambkin! I have 
sought you everywhere; everywhere have I sought you. But think, 
the tailor has spoilt my muslin gown. See, there is a pretty flower for 
you, my Heart! 

Phantasmo. Oh, the Devil! I wish she were away. She takes me 
for her sweetheart. 

Ophelia. What sayest thou, my Love? We will go to bed together. 
I will wash you quite clean. 

Phantasmo. Aye, aye; Vl soap you and wash you and wring you 
out too. 

Ophelia. Hark, my Love, hast thou already put on your fine suit ? 
Aye. That is well made; quite in the latest style. 

Phantasmo. \ know that without— 

Ophelia. Pots tausend! I had nearly forgotten. The King has 
invited me to supper, and I must make haste. My coach! my coach! 

[| Exit. 

Phantasmo. O Hecate, thou Queen of witches, how glad I am that 
mad thing is off. If she had stayed any longer I should have been 
mad myself. I must get away before the madwoman comes again. 

Jens. O kind Master Phantasmo, pray do not forget me! 

Phantasmo. Come along, Clodhopper. We'll see if we can put you 
right at the tax collector’s. | Aaeunt. 
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SCENE X. 
King, Hamlet, Horatio, Two Attendants. 


King. Where is the body of Corambus? Has it not yet been 
removed ? 

Horatio. He is still lying in the place where he was stabbed 
through. 

King. It grieves us that he has lost his life so suddenly. Go, let 
it be taken away. Let it be nobly buried. Oh, Prince Hamlet, what 
hast thou done to stab an old and harmless man! It grieves us to our 
heart; but as it has been done unwittingly, this murder is in some 
degree excusable. I fear, however, that when it gets known among 
the nobles, they will raise a rebellion among my subjects; and then 
they may revenge his death on you. However, in our fatherlike care 
for you, we have devised a plan to ward off this danger from you. 

Hamlet. | am sorry for it, my Lord Uncle and Father. I had 
wished to say something in private to the Queen, when he lay in wait 
for me as a spy. I did not, however, know that it was this silly old 
fool. But how would your Majesty have us do? 

King. We have resolved to send you to England because the Eng- 
lish Crown is friendly to our own. You can there refresh yourself for 
awhile, since the air there is better than ours and may promote your 
recovery. We will give you some of our own attendants, who shall 
accompany you and serve you faithfully. 

Hamlet. Ay, ay, King, send me off to Portugal, so that I may 
never come back again. That’s the better plan. 

King. No, not to Portugal, but to England ; and those two shall 
accompany you on the journey. But when you arrive in England you 
shall have more attendants. 

Hamlet. Those are the lackeys, are they? Nice fellows! 

King |apart to the two attendants|. Listen, you two. As soon as 
you have reached England do as I have ordered you. Get a sword 
or a pistol each and take his life. But should this attempt miscarry, 
take this letter and present it along with the Prince to-the place for 
which it is addressed. There he will be so well looked to that he will 
never come back from England again. But in this point use secrecy. 
Reveal your business to no one. You shall receive your reward when 
you return. 

Hamlet. Well, Your Majesty, who are they, then, that are to bear 
me company? 

King. These two. The Gods be with you; and give you a fair 
wind for your destination. 

Hamlet. Now adieu, Lady Mother. 

King. How is this, Prince? why do you call me Mother ? 

Hlamlet. Man and wife are one flesh. Father or Mother—it is all 
the same to me. 

King. Well! fare thee well. Heaven attend you. [ Exit. 

Hamlet. Now, you noble flunkeys, are you to be my companions ? 

Both, We are, my Lord. 

Hamlet. Come, then, my noble comrades, let us be off for Eng- 
land. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE XI. 
Phantasmo, Ophelia. 


Phantasmo, Going or standing, that high-flying maiden, that Ophe- 
lia, is after me at every corner. I can get no peace. She says I am 
her lover; and Iam not. If I could but hide myself somewhere where 
she could not find me. 

Ophelia. Where is my sweetheart? The rogue will not stay with 
me. Ever away—but, see, there he is! Listen, my Love, I have been 
with the priest, and he will marry us this very day. I have made all 
ready for the wedding—chicken, hares, meat, butter, and cheese—all 
bought. There is nothing now wanting but the musicians to play us 
to bed. 

Phantasmo. 1 can only say Yes. Come, then, let’s go to bed to- 
gether. 

Ophelia. No, no, my puppet, we must first go with one another to 
Church, and then we'll eat and drink and dance; that we will. We 
will be right merry! 

Phantasmo. Aye, aye, right merry; three eating out of one dish. 

Ophelia. What do you say? If you won’t have me, I'll not have 
you [strikes him]. Look yonder! That’s my Love there. He is making 
signs to me. See what a fine suit of clothes he has. See, he is entic- 
ing me to him. He will throw mea lily anda rose. He will take me 
in hisarms. He is making signs tome. I am coming; I am coming. 

[ Exit. 

Phantasmo. At close quarters she’s barely sensible, and at a fair 


distance she’s downright mad. I wish she were hanged, and then the 
carrion could not run after me so. [| Eait. 


ACT {V. 
Hamlet, Two Ruffians. 


Hamlet. There’s a pleasant place here on this island. We'll rest 
here awhile, and dine. There’s a pleasant wood, and cool stream of 
water. So bring me of the best from the ship; for here we'll enjoy 
ourselves. 

First Ruffian. My Lord and Grace, this is no time for eating; for 
from this island you will never depart. Here is the spot which is 
chosen for your burial-ground. 

Hamlet. What sayest thou, base slave? Knowest thou who I 
am? Would you pass jests on a Prince Royal? However, for this 
time, I forgive you. 

Second Ruffian. It is no jest. It is downright earnest. 

Hamlet. Why this? What injury have I ever done you? For my 
part I can think of none. Why, then, such bad intentions ? 

First Ruffian. It is our orders from the King, as soon as we get 
Your Highness on this island we are to take your life. 

Hamlet. My dear friends, spare my life. Say that you have done 
your work; and so long as I live I will never come in sight of the 
King. Think well whether you do yourselves good by having on your 
hands the blood of an innocent Prince. Will you stain your con- 
sciences with my sins? Alas, that in an evil hour like this I have no 
weapon! If I had but something in my hands— 

| Makes an attempt to setze a sword. 
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Second Ruffian. Holla, comrade! Look out for your weapon. 

First Ruffian. Vl look out. Now, Prince, prepare yourself. We 
have no time to lose. 

Hamlet. Since it cannot be otherwise, and I must die at your 
hands at the bidding of a tyrannical King, I must submit, although I 
have done no wrong. And you, driven to the deed by poverty, I will- 
ingly forgive. My blood, however, must be answered for by the fra- 
tricide and parricide at the great day of Judgment. 

First Ruffian. What have we to-do with the day of Judgment? 
To-day is the day for our business. 

Second Ruffian. True, brother! Let us get to work. Let us fire; 
you from one side and I on the other. 

Hamlet. Hear me but for one word. Even the very worst of 
criminals would not be denied a time to repent in. I pray you, then, 
an innocent Prince as I am, to let me address to my Maker an earnest 
prayer; after this I am ready to die. But I will make a sign. I will 
turn my hands toward Heaven, and the moment I stretch out my arms 
you can fire. One of you aim on one side, and the other on the other ; 
and when I say “ Fire,” give me what I need. Be sure to hit me so that 
I shall not suffer long. 

Second Ruffian. Well, we may do as much as this for you; so go on. 

Hamlet {separates his hands from one another|\. Fire. | Throws 
himself forward between the two, who shoot one another.| O just Heaven, 
I thank you for this heavenly idea, and I will always reverence the 
guardian angel who through this happy thought has saved my life! 
These wretches have only what is due them. Ha! the dogs still move; 
they have shot one another, but I will give the last stroke to my re- 
venge, and make sure: else the rogues may escape [stabs them with 
their own swords|. Now will I see whether they have any secret with 
them. This one has nothing. On this murderer, however, I find a 
letter which I will make free to read. This letter is written to an 
arch-murderer in England, that, in case this attempt fail, they should 
make me over to him, and he would just blow out the light of my life. 
The Gods stand by the just. Now will I return, to the terror of my 
father. But I will not trust any longer to water, for who knows but 
what the ship’s captain may be a villain, too. I will go to the first 
station and take post. The sailors I will order back to Denmark. 
These rascals, however, I will throw into the water. [ Exit. 


SCENE II. 
King, with Attendants. 


King. We wish to find out how it goes with our son, Prince Ham- 
let, and whether the men whom we sent with him fellow-travellers 
have dealt honorably with him, even as we commanded. 


SCENE III. 
Phantasmo, King. 
Phantasmo. News, Mister King! Fresh news! 
King. What is it, Phantasmo ? 


Phantasmo. Leonhardus has come home from France. 
King. That pleases us. Let him present himself. 
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SCENE IV. 
Leonhardus, King. 


Leonhardus. My gracious Lord and King, I demand of Your Maj- 
esty either my father or revenge for his terrible murder.’ If this be 
not forthcoming I shall forget that you are King, and myself take my 
own revenge on the murderer. 

King. Leonhardus, be satisfied that we are guiltless of your father’s 
death. Prince Hamlet assassinated him behind the hangings, but we 
will see that he is punished for it. 

Leonhardus. As Your Majesty is guiltless of my father’s death, I 
fall on my knees and beg for pardon. My anger as well as love for 
my father so overcame me that I knew not what I did. 

King. You are forgiven. We can easily believe that it touches 
you nearly to have lost your father so miserably. But rest satisfied— 
you shall find a father in ourselves. 

Leonhardus. 1 thank you for this great act of royal kindness. 


SCENE V. 
Phantasmo. 


Phantasmo. Uncle, King, more news still! 

King. What is your latest news ? 

Phantasmo. Prince Hamlet has come back. 

King. The Devil you mean, not Prince Hamlet. 

Phantasmo. | mean Prince Hamlet, not the Devil. 

King. Leonhardus, hear! Now you can avenge your father’s death, 
since the Prince has returned: but you must promise on your oath 
not to reveal it to any one. 

Phantasmo. Doubt me not, Your Majesty. That which Your Maj- 
esty reveals shall be kept as silent as if spoken to a stone. 

King. We will get up a fencing-match between you and him. You 
shall fence with foils. The one who makes the first three hits wins a 
Neapolitan horse. But in the midst of the fencing let your foil drop, 
and take up instead of it an unblunted weapon, which shall be made 
exactly like the foil and be ready to your hand. This you anoint with 
a strong poison: and as soon as you shall have wounded him he will 
die. So Will you win both the prize and the King’s favor. 

Leonhardus. Your Majesty must excuse me. The Prince is a good 
fencer; he might turn my own weapon against me. 

King. Leonhardus, don’t hesitate to please your King and revenge 
your father. As your father’s murderer the Prince deserves such a 
death. We, however, cannot enforce the law against him, for his lady 
mother is a Queen, and my subjects love him much. Did we openly 
avenge ourselves, there might easily be a rebellion. To shun him both 
as stepson and kinsman is only an act of righteous justice; for he is 
murderous and mad, and we must for the future, even on our account, 
be afraid of such a wicked man. Do then what we desire, and relieve 
your King of his fears, and yourself take, in secret, a revenge for your 
father’s murder. 

Leonhardus. It is a hard matter and one which I scarcely like: for 
should the matter get known, it would certainly cost me my life. 

King. Do not hesitate. Should this fail we have thought of an- 
other trick. We will have an eastern diamond powdered fine, and 
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when he is heated present it to him in a beaker mixed with wine and 
sugar. So shall he drink his death to our healths. 
Leonhardus. Well then, Your Majesty, under this safegurd, I'll do 
the deed. 
SCENE VI. 


Queen. 


Queen. Gracious Lord and King, dearest husband, I bring you bad 
news. 

King. What is it, my dearest soul ? 

Queen. My favorite maid-of-honour, Ophelia, runs up and down, 
and cries and screams, and eats nothing and drinks nothing. They 
say she has quite lost her wits. 

King. Alas! one hears nothing else but sad and unhappy news. 


SCENE VII. 
Ophelia, with flowers. 

Ophelia. See! there! you have a flower; and you; and you. [Gzves 
each a flower.| But what, pots tausend/ what had I all but forgotten ? 
I must run quick. I have forgotten my jewels. Ah, my diadem. I 
must go at once to the Court Jeweller, and ask what new fashions he 
has got. So, so; lay out the table quickly. I shall soon be back. 

| Runs off. 

Leonhardus. Am I, then, born to miseries of all sorts? My father 
is dead; my sister is mad. My heart is bursting with grief. 

King. Leonhardus, be satisfied: you shall live first in our favour. 
But do you, dearest Queen, please to walk within with us, for we have 
secret tidings to reveal to you alone. Leonhardus, forget not what we 
have said to you. 

Queen. My King, we must think of something by which this un- 
fortunate maiden may be restored to her senses. 

King. Let the case be laid before our own physician. But you, 
Leonhardus, follow us. 


ACT VY; 
SCENE. f. 
Hamlet. 


Hamlet. Unhappy Prince! how much longer shalt thou know no 
peace? How long, O just Nemesis! before you have sharpened your just 
sword of vengeance for my fratricide uncle? Hither have I come again, 
yet I cannot obtain my revenge. The fratricide is surrounded by so 
many people. But I swear that, before the sun has again made his 
journey from east to west, I will work my revenge on him. 


SCENE II. 
Horatio. 


Horatio. My noble Prince, I am glad to see you back in good 
health. Pray, however, tell me why you have returned so soon. 

Hamlet. Ah, Horatio, you have come near never seeing me again 
alive; for my life has been at stake; only the Almighty has specially 
protected me. 
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Horatio. What says Your Highness? Tell me about it. 

Hamlet. Thou knowest that the King had given me two fellows as 
attendants and companions. Now it so happened that for two days 
we had contrary winds. So we had to anchor on an island near Dover. 
I went with my two companions from the ship to breathe the fresh air. 
Then came the cursed villains and would have had my life, and said 
that the King had hired them to kill me. I begged hard for my life, 
and promised them a handsome reward, and that, if they reported me 
to the King as dead, I would never go near the court again. But there 
was no mercy in them. At last, the Gods put a thought into my head: 
and I begged them that, before my death, I might make a prayer, and 
that when I cried “ Fire” they would fire from opposite sides at me. 
As I gave the word, I fell on the ground, and they shot one another. 
Thus I escaped with my life. My arrival, however, will be no good 
news to the King. 

Horatio. O! unheard-of treachery! 


SCENE III. 
Phantasmo. 


Hamlet. Ah, Horatio, this fool is infinitely dearer to the King than 
I am. 

Phantasmo. Welcome home, Prince Hamlet! Knowest thou the 
news? The King has laid a wager on you and the young Leonhardus. 
You are to fight with foils; and he who makes the first three hits is to 
win a white Neapolitan horse. 

Hamlet. Are you sure of this? 

Phantasmo. It is certainly as I say. 

Hamlet. Horatio, what canthis mean? I and Leonhardus to fight 
one another? I fancy they have told this fool something wonderful, 
for one can make him believe what one will. Look now, Signora (sic) 
Phantasmo, it is terribly cold. 

Phantasmo. Aye, it is terribly cold. [Skhzvers, with chattering teeth. 

Hamlet. And now it is not so cold. 

Phantasmo. Aye, aye, it is just the happy medium. 

Hamlet. But now it is very hot. [Wipes his face. 

Phantasmo. O, what a terrible heat! [Wipes away the perspiration. 

Hamlet. And now it is neither hot nor cold. 

Phantasmo. Yes! it is now just temperate. 

Hamlet. You see, Horatio, one can just make him believe what 
one will.’ Phantasmo, go to the King and say that I will soon wait on 
him. [Exit Phantasmo. 

Hamlet. Come, now, Horatio, I will go at once and present myself 
to the King. But what? What means this? My nose bleeds and 
my whole body quivers. [ Faints. 

Horatio. O noble Prince! Heavens! what means this? Be your- 
self again, my Lord. What ails you, my Lord? 

Hamlet. 1 know not, Horatio. When the thought struck me of 
returning to the Court, a sudden faintness came over me. What this 
means the Gods only know. 

Horatio. Ah, Heaven grant that this be no evil omen. 

Hamlet. Be it what it may, I'll to the Court, even should it cost 
me my life. (Exit. 





OR, PRINCE HAMLET OF DENMARK.” 


SCENE IV. 
King, Leonhardus, Phantasmo. 


King. Prepare, Leonhardus. Prince Hamlet will soon be here. 

Leonhardus. Your Majesty, I am already prepared, and I will, at 
least, do my best. 

King. Look well to it! Here comes the Prince in good time. 


SCENE V. 
Hamlet. Horatio. 


Hamlet. All health and happiness to your Majesty! 

King. We thank you, Prince! We are greatly rejoiced that your 
melancholy has somewhat disappeared. Wherefore we have arranged 
a friendly contest between yourself and the young Leonhardus with 
foils, and the one who makes the first three hits shall have won a white 
Neapolitan horse, with saddle-cloths and trappings to match. 

Hamlet. Pardon me, Your Majesty, I have had but little practice 
in foil; Leonhardus, however, has just come from France, so that he is 
doubtless in good practice. I pray, then, that for this reason you may 
excuse me. 

King. Do it, Prince Hamlet, to gratify us; for we are curious to 
see what sort of feints there are in Germany and France. 

SCENE VI. 
Queen. 

Queen. My gracious Lord and King, I have a terrible calamity to 
tell you of. 

King. Heaven forbid! Go on! 

Queen. Ophelia has gone to the top of a high hill, and has thrown 
herself down, and killed herself. 

Leonhardus. Unfortunate Leonhardus! who hast lost within a brief 
space both a father and a sister. What more troubles are to come? I 
am weary enough of woe to die myself! 

King. Be comforted, Leonhardus. We are gracious to you. Only 
begin the contest. Phantasmo, bring the foils. Horatio shall be 
umpire. 

Phantasmo, Here is the warm beer. 

Hamlet. Come on, Leonhardus; and let us to see which of us is to 
fit the other with the fool’s cap. Should I blunder, pray excuse me, 
for it is long since I have handled foils. 

Leonhardus. | am your servant: you are only jesting, my Lord. 

[The first bout they fight fairly. Leonhardus ts hit. 

Hamlet. That’s one, Leonhardus! 

Leonhardus. True, your Highness. Now for my revenge. [He 
drops his foil, and takes up the poisoned sword which hes ready, and 
gives the Prince a thrust in carte in the arm. Hamlet parries, so that 
they both drop their weapons ,; each stoops to pick one up. Hamlet gets the 
potsoned one, and wounds Leonhardus mortally. | 

Leonhardus. Woe is me! I have had a mortal thrust. I have 
been caught in my own device. Heaven have mercy on me! 

Hamlet. What the Devil is this, Leonhardus? Have I wounded 
you with the foil? How can this be? 

King. Go quick, and get my royal cup with some wine, so that the 
fencers may refresh themselves a little. Go, Phantasmo, and fetch it, 
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[Descends from the throne. Aside.| 1 hope that they both drink of 
the wine and both die, that no one will know of this plot. 

Hamlet. Tell me, Leonhardus! how did all this happen ? 

Leonhardus. Alas, Prince, I have been seduced into this mis- 
fortune by the King! See what you have in your hand! It is a 
poisoned sword. 

Hamlet. O Heaven! what is this? Save me from it. 

Leonhardus. It was arranged that I wound you with it, for it is so 
strongly poisoned that the man who takes from it even a scratch, dies. 

King. Ho, gentlemen! take this drink. [While the King ts rising 
Jrom his chatr and speaking these words, the Queen takes the cup out of 
Phantasmo’s hand, and drinks. The King cries out.| Ho! where is the 
cup? Alas, best of wives, what art thou doing? Its contents are 
deadly poison? Alas, alas, what hast thou done ? 

Queen. Alas, I am dying! [| The King stands before her. 

Hamlet. And thou, tyrant, shall accompany her in death. 

[Stabs him from behind. 

King. Woe is me! Iam receiving my bad reward. 

Leonhardus. Adieu, (sic) Prince Hamlet! Adieu, world! I am 
dying also. Ah, Prince pardon me! 

Hamlet. May Heaven receive thy soul; for thou art guiltless. But 
as to this tyrant—let him wash himself of his black sins in Hell. Ah! 
Horatio, now is my soul at peace. I have revenged myself on my 
enemies. I, too, have taken a hit on my arm; but I hope it is not 
vital. Iam sorry I have hit Leonhardus; though I know not how I 
got that accursed sword into my hand. But as the work so the wages. 
He has received his reward. Nothing afflicts me more than my Lady 
mother. Still, she, too, deserved this death for her sins. But who 
gave her the cup that has poisoned her? Tell me that ? 

Phantasmo. 1, Prince. I also brought the poisoned sword; but 
the poisoned wine was to be drunk by yourself only. ; 

Hlamlet. Hast thou also been an instrument in all this misery ? 
Then take your reward also! | Stabs him mortally. 

Phantasmo, Stab away; and may the blade grow lame ! 

Hlamlet. Alas, Horatio, I fear that my revenge will cost me my 
life ; for I am badly wounded in the arm. I am getting faint ; my limbs 
become weak, my legs will not bear me; my voice fails; I feel the 
poison in all my limbs. I pray you, dear Horatio, to carry my crown 
to Norway, to my cousin, the Duke Fortembras, so that the king- 
dom may not fall into other hands. Alas! I am dying. 

FHloratio. Alas, most noble Prince, thou may still look for aid! O 
Heaven, he is dying in my arms! What has this kingdom, for a length 
of time, not undergone from hard wars? Scarcely is there Peace, but 
internal disturbance, ambition, faction, and murder fill the land. No 
age of the world ever saw such terrific tragedies enacted as at 
this Court. I will, with the help of the faithful councillors, make 
all preparations that these three high personages shall be interred 
according to their rank. Then will I at once make for Norway with 
the crown, and deliver it as this unfortunate Prince has commanded. 
So is it that when a Prince forces himself to the crown with cunning, 
and by treachery obtains the same, he himself experiences nothing but 
mere mockery and scorn. For even as the labour so is the reward. 


A King who seizes the crown by treachery 
Shall in the end have nothing for himself but scorn and mockery! 
(THE END.) 
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THE fact that the English used by the King James translators of 
the Bible is identically the same as that used by Shakespeare in the 
plays, and that one lexicon answers completely for both, is a familiar 
one. But, in a communication to Zhe Church Review,* Appleton 
Morgan went further, and suggested that this fact might furnish a 
hint as to the source whence Shakespeare drew his vocabulary, which 
Mr. Morgan had already demonstrated + he did not hear his neigh- 
bors talk, and did not learn at the Stratford grammar school. Mr. 
Morgan’s suggestion was that Shakespeare must have become drilled 
in the Liturgy of the Anglican Church, as attendance upon the services 
of the Church was not an opportunity, but a routine and a duty, in the 
days of Shakespeare’s youth. And indeed the suggestion can, it 
seems to me, be carried further. Clearly we must account for Shake- 
speare’s boyhood, his impressible and formative years, by conceiving 
some other surroundings than the exceedingly conventional home, the 
chandlery or glover or ale-tasting business of his father, the bookless, 
dialect-speaking neighborhood, the grammar school whose curriculum 
consisted principally of flogging, and the sixteenth-century school- 
master, who was, as has been shown, principally classed as efficient or 
non-efficient according to his 
muscle.t Indeed, this descrip- 
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figure of speech. There was no 
desire to conceal the fact. The 
seal of the Stratford free gram- 
mar school of Edward VI.’s 
(1553) endowment (and Edward 
VI. has received a great deal of 
notice from writers of Shake- 
spearian biography for his great 
goodness in the matter, though, 
as a matter of fact, as we shall 

* September, 1887. 

t The Shakespearian Myth, p. 248; Venusand Adonis, a study in the Warwickshire 
dialect, passim. 

tId. p. 141; Shakespeare in Fact and in Criticism, p. 64; and that the school- 
masters of that date were anything but proper persons, we have other authority than 
Ascham. From Maxwell Lyte’s History of Eton College we learn that Nicholas Udall, 
headmaster of Eton, 1534-43, not only gave fifty-four thrashings in the course of a single 
Latin lesson, but in 1543 confessed to habitual and nameless acts of immorality with the 
boys under his charge, which confession was no bar to his appointment to the head- 
mastership of Westminster School in 1554. 
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see further on, the school was actually endowed by a deed to the 
Guild from Thomas Jolyffee, the benefits of which are still accruing 
to Stratford children, so that the royal charter of 1553 was merely an 
inexpensive confirmation on the king’s part) actually bears the device 
of a schoolmaster flogging his boys into a school-house. And if any 
further confirmation of the ways of the sixteenth-century pedagogue 
is needed, let the reader consult “The Disobedient Child,” a rhymed 
interlude made in 1560 by “ Thomas Ingleland, late student in Cam- 
bridge,” wherein a boy begs his father not to send him to school, 
where children’s 
“tender bodies both night and day 
Are whipped and scourged and beat like a stone ; 
That, from top to toe, the skin is away.” 


Let us rather imagine young Shakespeare, then, like young 
Chatterton, a century later, wandering in the aisles of that splendid 
church, already, at his birth, of unrecorded antiquity ;* rich then in 
glorious architecture and painted windows, and drinking into the very 
fibre of his soul. Somewhere or other, before he journeyed to Lon- 
don, this boy must have been moved by lofty and stirring environ- 
ments. Why should he not in that grand interior have absorbed 

“the carved angels, ever eager-eyed, the sculptured dead, 
Knights, ladies praying in dumb orat’ries. 
The pallid moonshine, and in the midst, mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, . . . diamonded with 

panes of quaint device, 

Rose bloom, warm gules, and amethyst and crimson, gold and jet, 
. . . the missal where swart Paynims pray .. . in splendid dyes.” 
Something, indeed, must have surrounded young Shakespeare—some- 
thing more sensuous than the middens and peasants and bailiffs and 


beer-guzzlers of Stratford town. And besides the great Church there 
was the Guild Chapel, of which all the townspeople were attendants. 


In about the latter years of the fourteenth century an institution 
called the Guild became popular in the English towns. These Guilds 
were not the trade institutions called by that name, which arose many 
years later, and of which Chaucer speaks : 


An Haberdasher and a Carpenter, 
A Webbe, a Deyer, and a Tapiser, 
Were all y-clothed in y* livere 

Of a solemne and grete fraternite. 


We shall see later on how these trade Guilds grew out of the 
greater town Guilds. 

These town Guilds were originated in popular religious observances 
and soon developed into organizations for self-help. At once religious 





* See SHAKESPEARIANA for October, 1890, p. 225. 
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and friendly, they were recruited from both sexes “for the love of 
God and our soul’s need,” not forgetting, however, the initiation fee 
and annual dues. This fee and these dues were received in cash, when 
possible, or in kind, when candidates had not the cash. Thus in the 
Stratford Guild the entrance fee varied from sixpence to four 
pounds; from the building of a porch to the Guild house by one Simon 
Gore, in 1408, to the building of a whole house on Hurley Street by 
John Ironmonger in 1504. John Ovyrton and his wife were admitted 
on agreeing to cook the annual dinner at the Guild’s expense. Build- 
ing material, plaster of Paris, wine, and indeed all sorts of merchandise 
were also taken for feed. The privileges secured were: protection from 
rapacious landlords, attendance in sickness, masses for the souls of the 
dead, lighted tapers in their behalf at all the shrines of the Virgin in 
the neighborhood, and those other securities for salvation which the 
middle-aged men and women valued more than life (which seem to be 
the nearest approach to the modern idea of life insurance), but which 
the poor could not always individually secure. Besides, these Guilds pro- 
vided for the relief of the poor, to whom they distributed food and beer, 
the dowries of spinsters, and selected members to make pilgrimages to 
Canterbury at the Guild’s expense. By strict rules the Guild attended 
en masse the funeral of each of its members, and once a year marched 
in great array with flying banners to church, where special services 
were held, and afterwardsa great feast. Priests were only occasionally 
admitted, and then upon the same terms as others. The idea was that 
the Guild was a lay organization which employed but did not include 
priests. It was governed by officers—two wardens or aldermen, proc- 
tors, beadles and.clerks—elected by itsmembers. Besides which it chose 
acouncil to guard its property, which was accumulated by the operation 
of the rule that each member should leave by will to it a larger or 
smaller portion of his or her estates. In time these Guilds grew very 
rich, and it was from them no doubt that the craft Guild, of which Chau- 
cer speaks, originated. In time the members referred their disputes to 
this council, instead of going to law. And the Wardens, or Aldermen, 
soon grew so much more important than the town authorities that they 
were invited to control municipal, and especially police affairs, until 
the whole town was governed, and well governed, by the officers of the 
Guild of the Holy Cross. The college priests and the Lord of the 
Manor and his steward grew jealous, but could not make much head- 
way against an organization to which the entire population belonged. 
The Church brought suit against the Guild for tithes now and then. 
But this seemed to be the only allegiance, except to its own members, 
which the Guild recognized. Mr. Sidney Lee says that an examination 
of the Guild’s accounts is the best possible history of the manners of 
the day, and adds, dryly, that asthe fraternity increased in wealth the 
disbursements for the feast grew larger and larger with each anniver- 


sary. The uniform of the Guild was a hood, furnished by it to each 
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member on admission (as we learn from an entry of the Stratford Guild, 
which records the admission of several weavers in 1427—on stipulating 
to present the cloth from which the hoods were to be made), and a 
painted banner. e 

The Guild of the Holy Cross at Stratford appears to have been 
one of the oldest of which we have any record. In 1389 one of its 


officers said: “ And its beginning was from time whereunto the memory 


of man reacheth not.” Its muniments, still extant, prove that it 
received gifts early in the thirteenth century. One William Sude, 
who lived in the reign of Henry III., made it a deed of gift of a 
messuage of the value of sixpence per annum. The Bishops of Wor- 
cester encouraged it. Geoffrey of Gifford, October 7, 1270, issued 
letters of indulgence for forty days “to all Christians who were sin- 
cerely penitent and who had given gifts to the Guild of the Holy Cross 
at Stratford. In the reign of Edward III. the Guild had become very 
rich, so.that in 1353 it boasted that there was hardly a street in Strat- 
ford town upon which it did not own real estate. Besides this, so did 
its members work for its prosperity, that gifts were constantly made 
of produce, wine, corn, salt, sheep, boars, lambs, etc., by members, to 
increase its prosperity. Robert of Stratford the elder, back in the 
reign of Edward I., laid the foundations of a special chapel for this 
Stratford Guild, also for almshouses and a great hall of assembly, to be 
called Rood Hall (that is, “ Cross” Hall; “rood” being another name 
for “Cross”’). In 1332 Edward III., by a new charter, confirmed all the 
Guild’s franchises, rights and privileges. In 1389 Richard II. appdinted 
a commission to examine and report concerning all the Guilds in the 
kingdom, which reported, so far as Stratford was concerned, as follows: 

These are the ordinances of the Guild of the Holy Cross of 
Stratford : 

1. Each of the brethren who wishes to remain in the Guild shall 
give fourpence a year, payable four times in the year, namely, a penny 
at the feast of St. Michael's, a penny at the feast of St. Hilary, a penny 
at Easter, anda penny at the feast of St. John the Baptist, out of which 
payments there shall be made and kept up one wax candle, which shall 
be done in worshipful honor of our Lord Jesus Christ and of the blessed 
Virgin and of the Holy Cross. And the wax candle shall be kept 
alight every day throughout the year at every mass in the church before 
the blessed Cross, so that God and the blessed Virgin and the vene- 
rated Cross may keep and guard all the brethren and sisters of the 
Guild from every ill. And whoever of the brethren or sisters neglects 
to come at the above-named time shall pay one penny. It is also 
ordained by the brethren and sisters of our Guild that, when any of 
them dies, the wax candle before named, together with eight smaller 
ones, shall be carried from the church tothe house of him that is dead, 
and there shall be kept alight before the body of the dead until it is 
carried to the church, and the wax candles shall afterwards be set 
before the Cross. Also, all the brethren of the Guild are bound to 
follow the body to the church, and to pray for his soul until the body 
is buried. And whoever does not fulfil this shall pay one halfpenny. 
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It is also ordained by the brethren and sisters that if any poor man of 
the town dies, or if any stranger has not means of his own out of. which 
to pay for a light to be kept burning before the body, the brethren and 
sisters shall, for the soul’s health, whosoever he may be, find four wax 
candles and one sheet and a hearse-cloth to lay over the coffin until 
the body is buried. 

2. It is further ordained by the brethren and sisters that each of 
them shall give twopence a year at a meeting which shall be held once 
a year: namely, at a feast which shall be held in Easter week, in such 
manner that brotherly love shall be cherished among them and evil- 
speaking be driven out; that peace shall always dwell among them and 
true love be upheld. And every sister of the Guild shall bring with 
her to this feast a great tankard, and all the tankards shall be filled 
with ale ; and afterwards they all shall be given to the poor. So like- 
wise shall the brethren do, and their tankards shall, in like manner, be 
filled with ale, and this also shall be given to the poor. But before 
that ale shall be given to the poor, and before any brother or sister 
shall touch the feast in the hall where it is accustomed to be held, 
all the brethren and sisters then gathered together shall put up their 
prayers that God and the Blessed Virgin and the venerated Cross, in 
whose honor they have come together, will keep them from all ills and 
sins. And if any sister does not bring her tankard, as is above said, 
she shall pay a halfpenny. Also, if any brother or sister shall, after 
the bell is sounded, quarrel or stir up a quarrel, they shall pay a half- 
penny. It is also ordained that no one shall remain in this Guild un- 
less he is a man of good behavior. It is moreover ordained that when 
one of the brethren dies, the officers shall summon a third part of the 
brethren, who shall watch near the body and pray for his soul through 
the night. Whoever, having been summoned, neglects to do this, shall 
pay a halfpenny. 

3. It is ordained by the common council of the whole Guild that 
two ofthe brethren shall be Aldermen; and six other brethren shall be 
chosen, who shall manage all the affairs of the Guild with the Alder- 
men; and whoever of them is absent on any day agreed among them- 
selves for a meeting shall pay fourpence. 

4. If any brother or sister bring with him a guest without leave 
of the steward, he shall pay a halfpenny. Also, if any stranger or 
servant or youth comes in without the knowledge of the officers, he 
shall pay a halfpenny. Also, if any brother or sister is bold enough to 
take the seat of another, he shall pay a halfpenny. 

5. Also, if it happens that any brother or sister has been robbed, 
or has fallen into poverty, then, so long as he bears himself well and 
rightly toward the brethren and sisters of the Guild, they shall find 
him in food and clothing and what else he needs. 

As the Guild of the Holy Cross grew in wealth, the rules became 
more strict and the entrance fee larger. The candidate was obliged to 
take an oath to pay all fines; to seek in all things the profit of the fra- 
ternity first of all; to refer all his disputes with fellow-members to the 
master; that he would sue none of his brethren without leave of the 
master, on pain of a fine of twenty shillings ; and, later, a curious regu- 
lation “to prevent the great inconvenience and hurt that grow to this 
Guild by private affection and grant of the master and part of his 


brethren, by which houses and land were let at low rents to a favored 
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few.” The history of the Guild of the Holy Cross touches Shake- 
spearian history prominently at least at two points: in 1481, when it 
acquired the rectory and chapelry of Little Wilmecote (where the 
Ardens—ancestors of Shakespeare’s mother—had property), with all 
their titles and profits; and in 1419, when it acquired nearly all High 
Street and Chapel Lane (where New Place was to stand), then called 
Dead Lane or Walker Street. In 1427 the Grammar School was or- 
ganized for the children of the members, and a salary of ten pounds per 
year was paid the schoolmaster, who was forbidden to take any fees of 
the children, or of their parents. And in 1482, Thomas Jollyffe, the 
real founder of the Stratford Grammar School, deeded to the Guild all 
his lands in Stratford and Dodwell, on condition that “a priest who 
could teach grammar” should be perpetually employed to freely edu- 
cate the Stratford youth. 

So far the Guild of the Holy Cross had flourished beyond all 
hope. But, toward the close of the fifteenth century it had become 
so rich as to be unwieldy not only, but to tempt the stronger mem- 
bers to form an oligarchy for control of its revenues. The great 
mass of members had no concentrated action against the few in power, 
and they were so numerous that one member amounted to very little. 
The priests they had employed to say masses united with priests out- 
side, and recognized their vows to their Church over their obligations 
to the Guild. Natural causes were at work; the fee for admission 
fell from twenty-five shillings to twenty-five pence, and candidates 
speedily decreased, even at that figure. Commerce, too, was making 
strides, and assuming that importance which the Guild had been created, 
among other things, to bring to it. Men of the same trades began to 
make smaller guilds of their own, and were at first encouraged and al- 
lotted apartments—such as the Drapers’ Chamber, and Mercers’ Room. 
But altogether the day of the great Guild had passed; and, while the ex- 
act day of its decadence cannot be fixed, at the date of Shakespeare’s 
birth it was a thing of the past, though many of the small trade or 
craft guilds were still flourishing on its ruins. The body of priests it 
had employed to say masses remained as long as their salaries were 
paid, but deserted the chapel when they ceased. And when Edward 
VI. re-established the Grammar School its sessions were probably held 
not in the school-houses but in the chapel itself. There is an entry in 
the corporation books of February 18, 1594-5: “At this hall it was 
agreed by the bailiff and the greater number of the company now 
present that there shall be no school kept in the chapel from this 
time following.” And in Twelfth Night, II11., ii., “most villainously, 
like a pedant that keeps a school i’ th’ church,” is doubtless a reference 
to this school in the Guild Chapel. But at Shakespeare’s day there 
still stood—as there stands to-day—the Guild Chapel. Leland, who 
visited Stratford-on-Avon in 1540, describes it as “a right goodly chap- 
pell in a fayre street, towards the south end of the town. This chap- 
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pell was newly re-edified by one Hugh Clopton, Mayor of London. 
This Hugh Clopton builded also by the north syde of this chappell a 
prate (pretty) house of brick and tymbre wherein he lived in his latter 
dayes and dyed.” This latter house was New Place, which I have de- 
scribed heretofore in these pages,* and the present excavations of 
the foundation of which are to be seen, at the corner of Chapel Street 
and Chapel Lane, in the frontispiece to this magazine. 

We have seen, then, that, some time in the reign of Edward I., the 
elder Robert of Stratford laid the foundation of a special chapel for 
the Guild. The building so founded was many times rebuilt, so that 
we may say that the present edifice dates actually from 1450-51. Its 
once splendid interior, constantly adorned by the opulent Guild which 
maintained it, and by constant gifts from the brothers and the faith- 
ful, is gone, the interior covered in the worst possible taste by a Pu- 
ritan coat of ugly whitewash, concealing the curious and _ brilliant 
frescos, and the images demolished. The passion for demolition of 
houses of worship at the date of the Reformation otherwise passed 
over it, however, by reason of a report of Edward VI.’s commission 
recommending its preservation in 1547 because “ Yt is a thing also very 
mete and n ary that the Guild Chappel of Stretfforde, stand vnde- 
faced, for that it was always a chapell of ease for the seperacion of ye 
sick persons from ye hole in tyme of plague, and standith in ye face of 
ye towne.” The present chancel is of date of Sir Hugh Clopton, but 
was unfinished at his death in 1496; his will, dated in that year, provid- 
ing for its completion, roofing and glazing, being stillextant. Thecross 
over the porch was blown down in.1845, and the pinnacles had become 
so unsafe in 1846 that they were taken down, but the general form of 
the exterior is precisely as Shakespeare saw it in his youth, and from 
the windows of New Place and he must have been amused by the 


quaint and rather unpleasantly suggestive gargoyles, of which we give 
a cut on opposite page. 


When the chapel was repaired in 1804 there was discovered a cu- 
rious series of frescos, bearing, however, the marks of deliberate deface- 
ment, intended, no doubt, to obliterate them.t Among them was a 
quaint and fanciful history of the Cross, from its existence as a tree in 
the garden of Eden; its rescue from Cosdroi, King of Persia, by 
Heraclius of Jerusalem, and then its various stages of manufacture, 
portation by Christ, and so on until the crucifixion, and its adoration 
in various forms thereafter in Christian shrines. There are also pict- 
ures of the death of Thomas a Becket by an artist, remarkable for the 
period, and which possess much pathos and none of the grotesque- 
ness of the art of their date; of the Last Judgment, The Seven Deadly 

* SHAKESPEARIANA for July, 18go. 


+ Mr. Waters has given a picture of them at p.192 of his beautifully illustrated 
** Shakespeare’s True Life.” 
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Sins, hideously impersonated, together with the usual delineations of 
the torments of the damned, in which middle-age graphic art delighted 
to give generous vent to its imagination. Upon all these young 
Shakepeare’s eyes have rested. And it is wonderful that from them he 
should have extracted only the color and the halo, for nowhere in the 
plays do we find portrayed the horrible and the malignant suggestions 


GARGOYLES ON THE PORCH OF THE GUILD CHAPEL, 


with which the ideas of religion prevailing in these times were pervaded, 
but only the sweet, the kindly and the charitable. 

That our readers may understand the proximity of these two 
Christian fanes—the Church of Holy Trinity and the Chapel of the 
Guild of the Holy Cross—to Shakespeare in his homes in Henly Street 
and New Place, we append two plans of Stratford town, from the Hal- 
liwell-Phillipp’s collection now in possession of the New York Shake- 
speare Society. L. L. LAWRENCE. 





A GREAT CONCORDANCE. 


Mr. JOHN BARTLETT—whose “Familiar Quotations,” published 
about twenty years ago, touched the limit of excellence in the way of 
Quotation-Dictionaries and has never been superseded (or in our opinion 
equalled) in convenience, by the dozens of similar dictionaries since— 
has completed his “ New and Complete Concordance or Verbal Index 
to the Words, Phrases and Passages in the Dramatic Works of Shake- 
speare, and the same has gone to press. The preface of this monu- 
mental work, which will supersede at once both Cowden-Clarke and 
Schmitt, is as follows: 


The purpose of this Concordance to Shakespeare’s Plays is to 
furnish a Complete Index to the Thoughts of “the foremost man in 
all literature, the greatest master of the language most widely spoken 
among men.” Apart from the merit of presenting one of the latest 
and most approved texts of Shakespeare, the plan of this Concordance 
is much more comprehensive than that of any which has preceded it, 
in that it aims to present the passages with such fulness that only in 
exceptional cases will a reference to the context be needed. It is 
more nearly complete than the Cowden-Clarke Concordance, inasmuch 
as it gives select examples of nearly a hundred more words, mostly 
adverbs, besides the verbs ¢o be, to do, to have, in their different tenses, 
together with the pronouns, prepositions, interjections, exclamations, 
and words used as expletives. Two or more words are sometimes 
given together as /udex-words, in connection with those to which they 
are immediately joined in the text, thus showing more directly the 
particular use of a given word. Phrases of frequent occurrence, not 
necessarily related to the context, are grouped together in paragraphs, 
only the act and scene where they are found being given. A few 
words only have been omitted; as, the definite and indefinite articles, 
the conjunction axzd, words that are merely used as the prefix or 
terminal of a sentence, titles when joined to proper names, and dady 
and /ord when used as madam and sir. 

In this work the author has followed the text of the GLOBE 
Edition of Shakespeare, edited by William George Clark and William 
Aldis Wright. Of the standard editions of Shakespeare, Dr. William 
J. Rolfe’s is the only one which conforms to the GLOBE in the arrange- 
ment of acts and scenes. To facilitate reference to editions which 
differ from the GLOBE, a list of variations is here given. In the GLOBE 
Edition, Zhe Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act IV., has four scenes ; 
Dyce and Hudson have two scenes. Measure for Measure, Act I., has 
four scenes ; Furnivall, Knight, Singer and White have five scenes. The 
Comedy of Errors, Act III., has two scenes; Dyce and Hudson have 
one scene. A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Act II., has two scenes; 
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Furnivall, Knight and Singer have three scenes. Act V. has one 
scene; Furnivall, Knight, Singer, Staunton and White have two scenes. 
The Merchant of Venice, Act I1., has nine scenes; Dyce and Hudson 
have eight scenes. The Taming of the Shrew, Act 1V., has five scenes ; 
Dyce and Hudson have six scenes. Twelfth Night, Act II1., has four 
scenes; Dyce, Hudson and Staunton have five scenes. The Winter's 
Tale, Act IV., Scene 1, is Chorus in Furnivall, Hudson, Singer, Staun- 
ton and White; Scene 2 is Scene 1 in Furnivall, Hudson, Singer, 
Staunton and White; Scene 3 is Scene 2 in Furnivall, Hudson, Singer, 
Staunton and White; Scene 4 is Scene 3 in Furnivall, Hudson, Singer, 
Staunton and White. Aznug John, Act I1., has one scene; Furnivall, 
Singer, Staunton and White have two scenes. The Second Part of 
King Henry IV., Act IV., has .five scenes; Dyce, Furnivall, Knight, 
Singer, Staunton and White have four scenes. //enry V., Act IIL, 
has seven scenes; Dyce and Hudson have six scenes. The First Part 
of King Henry VI, Act I., has six scenes; Dyce, Hudson and Staunton 
have fivescenes. Aing Richard IIl., Act V., has five scenes; Furnivall, 
Knight, Singer, and White have four scenes. Azug Henry VIII, 
Act V., has five scenes; Dyce, Furnivall, Hudson, Knight, 
Singer, Staunton and White have four scenes. TZyvot/us and Cressida, 
Act V., has ten scenes; Furnivall, Hudson, Knight, Singer, Staunton 
and White have eleven scenes. Cortolanus, Act V., has six scenes; 
Furnivall, Knight and Singer have five scenes. 77s Andronicus, Act 
I, has one scene; Furnivall, Knight, Singer and White have two 
scenes. Act II. has four scenes; Furnivall, Knight, Singer, Staunton 
and White have five scenes. Romeo and /Jultet, Prologue, Act II., is 
Act I., Scene V., in Dyce, Furnivall, Hudson, Knight, Singer, Staunton 
and White. TZzmon of Athens, Act V., has four scenes; Furnivall, 
Knight and Singer have five scenes. Macbeth, Act I1., has four scenes ; 
Stanton, three scenes; Dyce, Hudson and White, have two scenes. 
Act V., has eight scenes; Furnivall, Knight, Singer and White have 
seven scenes. Antony and Cleopatra, Act III., has thirteen scenes ; 
Furnivall, Knight, Singer and White have eleven scenes. Act IV. 
has fifteen scenes; Furnivall, Knight, Singer and White have thirteen 
scenes. Cymbeline, Act I., has six scenes; Furnivall, Knight, Singer 
and White have seven scenes. Pericles, Act I1V., has six scenes; Hud- 
son and White have five scenes. Act V. has three scenes; Hudson 
and White have two scenes. 


A rough computation, made by the Editors of SHAKESPEARIANA, 
finds that the 1650 pages of this great work will contain about one-third 
more matter than the Cowden-Clarke Concordance and considerably 
more—-say from one to two-eighths more—than the Schmitt Lexicon. 

“he work will be of adouble-columned page form of nine by six and one- 
The work will be of adouble-columned page form of nine by six and on 


half inches. The work will not only supply the references aimed to be 
given by Cowden-Clarke to every word in the Plays, but will at the 
same time give the quotation sought for by the consultation. Thus, 
if the reader will open his Cowden-Clarke Concordance, he will find the 
following at the head of the first of the triple-columned pages: 


* AARON.—Aaron, arm thy heart, Titus Andron. i1., i. 
faster bound to Aaron’s charming eyes, II., i. 
Aaron, a thousand deaths would I propose, Fi, i. 
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Mr. Bartlett’s corresponding entries will be: 


AARON.—Then, Aaron, arm thy heart and fit thy thoughts to 
mount aloft with thy imperial mistress, 
T. Andron., i1., i. 
Fetter’dinamorous chains. And faster bound to Aaron’s 
charming eyes than is Promethues tied to Caucasus, 


Don: & 
Aaron, a thousand deaths Would I propose, to achieve 
her whom I love, i... 4. 


The Concordance, when completed, will be the most magnificent 
work of the kind in existence, not only, but will safely remain so, as it 
is not likely—as no other improvements can be readily suggested—that 
the enormous labor and and expense will find anybody ready to again 
incur them. Mr. Bartlett’s life-long devotion and zeal will need no 
other memorial than this completed work; and that he has everybody’s 
highest thanks, will be his highest praise. It is matter of national 
pride that the United States has produced three such monuments of 
loving, scrupulous and laborious care as Mr. Bartlett’s CONCORDANCE 
and the BANKSIDE, and the FURNESS VARIORUM, editions of Shake- 
speare. 


SHAKESPEARE IN PIKE COUNTY. 


Mr. JOHN H. SELTZER, of Philadelphia, has been amusing himself 
by translating the Bard of Avon into the Pennsylvania Dutch, which 
happens to be the vernacular of Pike County in that historic State, and 
reports the result to the New York Shakespeare Society, as follows : 


(HAMLET, I., v., i.) 
Re-enter Ghost and Hamlet. 


Ham.—Wo wit mich onna nemma? Shwetz, ich geh nimmy 
weiter. 

Ghost.—Mind wass ich sog? 

Ham.—I\ch will. 

Ghost——My shtund is sheer kumma, wan ich in de Schweffel- 
brenner’s flomma mich widder uf gevva muss. 

Ham.—Auch, du ormes shpook! 

Ghost——Brauchsht mich net daura, awer geb mer mohl dei ohra. 
For ich hob der ebbas tsu sawga. 

Ham.—Shwetz rous, for ich muss es hehra! 

Ghost.—Un wann du’s hersht musht aw satisfaction nemma. 

Ham.—Wass ? 

Ghost.—Ich bin deim dawdy sei shpook ; 
‘Bin g’sentenced for a g’wissy tseit rumm lawfa nachts ; 


gine reee ne 


Te 
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Un im dog dorrich fesht shtecka im fire 
Biss de shlechta sacha de ich gedu hob in meina noddoor’s dawga 
Ous gebrennt un ousgetrivva sin. Awer ich daerf net. 
De secrets sauga fun meim feirirha g’fengniss. 
Ich kennt der sacha sawge, so das es geringshta wart 
Dei schl deht uf reisa ; dei young’s bloot ice kalt freera ; 
Dei tsweh awga we shtarna ous deim kup gucka macha 
Dei sheany hohr uf em kup ferhuttla 
Un se grawd uf shteh macha 
We dicky shteify sei-bzrshta ; 
Awer’s kann net sei dass ich mehner sawg fun dem 
Tsu ohra fun fleash un bloot. Awer her mich, Oh hear mich. 
Wann du yeamohls ebbas fun deim dawdy gedenkt husht— 
Ham.—Oh, Himmel! 
Ghost—Nemm satisfaction for sei unnoddeerlicher mord. 
Ham.—Waas, mord ? 
Ghost—Mord fum foulshta, for sell is was es iss, 
Awer aw weesht un unnoddeerlich wars. 
Ham.—Now awer luss mich alles wissa 
Dass ich mit fliggle so shwift 
Das we gedonka, un gooty leeb 
‘Onna fleega kann wo satisfaction tsu hawa iss. 
Ghost.—Ich seh du bisht brawf ; 
Un du waersht net mehner das an stuck unkraut 
Dass doht is un om fer faula 
Wann du dich net now uf shtorra deatsht. 
Now Hamlet haer mich; 
Es war g’sawt das ich g’shlofa het in meim bawm-gorda. 
Un dass a shlong het mich gebissa; so sin de leit fun gons Den 
mark, 
By a falshy shtory fun weaga meim doht 
Beloga un deceived warra; awernow, duguter yunger bu, 
De schlong wo dei dawdy doht gebissa hut sellamohls 
Trawgt now deim dawdy sei krone. 
Ham.—Oh, my sehl! So demmoch war’s my uncle! 
Ghost.—Y ah, der same—an weesht kreadoor. 
Deer mit hexerei, un mit falsheit, 
Un mit g’shenka, un shlechter witz, 
Ferfeert hut, un tsu sick g’numma 
My eagny hoch g’ehrty un getreie queen: 
% % # 
Es war als my gebrauch, nummidogs 
A wile shlofa in mein bawm-gorda 
Un dei uncle is kumma we ich so om shlofa war 
Mit a buttly ful fun shtcerkshta gift 
Un hut’s ous g’lehrd in my ohr. 
* *% * * 
So wars—hob g’shlofa, un bin by a bruder’s hond 
Dispatched wara, fum leawa, queen, un krone, 
Un ob g’shickt in de onner welt mit all meina sinda 
Unprepared, un ohna Prieshter’s deenshta— 
Kea rechnung, awer in de eawigkeit nei 
Mit all meina shlectha sacha uf meim kup ; 
Oh, greislich! Oh, greislich! Oh, greislich ? 
Wann du mensha noddoor husht, donn shtand’s net ; 
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Luss net’s Danish Koenig tsimmer 

An plotz sei for so an weeshty shond 

Awer, wass du dusht, mind, luss net dei sehl draw denka 

Satisfaction sucha fun deiner mutter; luss se ontwarta fore’m 

Himmel ; 

Luss se tsu de dorna de se shtecha 

In de brusht nei. Now, farrywell ! 

Ich seh de tseit for dawges licht is neagsht 

For mer seht de fire-feglin sheer nimmy. 

Farrywell! Farrywell! Fergess mich net. [ Ext. 
Maw. 6 % x 

So, uncle, dort bisht. Now on my wart 

Es is “ Farrywell, Farrywell! Fergess mich net!” 

Ich hob’s g’shwora—un satisfaction will ich now aw hawa! 


TEXT-BOOKS ON RHETORIC IN SHAKESPEARE’S TIME, 
WITH A BRIEF NOTE ON “THE ENCLOSING OF 
WELCOMBE.” 


THERE were certainly four text-books, more or less elementary 
in their character, published in England in Shakespeare's day. 

First: John Brinsley’s “ Ludus Literarius; or, The Grammar 
Schoole,” published in 1612, while Head-master of the grammar school 
of Ashby-de-la-Zouche. Charles Hoole also, early in the same century, 
wrote an interesting work called “ A new discovery of the old art of 
teaching schoole, The Usher’s duty, The Master’s method, and scholas- 
tic Discipline, showing how children in their playing years may gram- 
matically attain to a firm groundedness in an exercise of the Latin and 
Greek tongues.” (This Hoole was Head-master of Rotherham, whose 
grammar school had more in common with Stratford-on-Avon than 
any other in England.) (2) “ The Arte of Rhetoricke, for the use of 
all suche as are studious of Eloquence, sette forthe in Englishe by 
Thomas Wilson 1553; and newly sette forth againe with a Prologue 
to the Reader in 1567.” (In this Prologue he relates the circumstances 
of his going to Rome seven years after the publication the first edition of 


this work, and there he had been seized, on account of his opinions ex- 
pressed therein, imprisoned, examined, tortured, condemned to death, 
and only saved by a fire in the prison and arush of armed men. He 
dedicated the book to the Right Honourable John, Lord Dudley, Earl 
of Warwick, in an address beginning with a consideration of the policy 
of Pirrhus, King of the Epirotes, in sending an Orator before his 
army, to move people by arts of peace. As Thomas Wilson was a 
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Warwickshire man, I think it doubly probable that Shakespeare 
knew of this particular book ; even had some suggestions not seemed 
strong enough to prove the fact to me.) (3) ‘The arte or crafte 
of Rhetoryke, by Leonard Coxe, 1553,” in English. ‘A treatise of 
the Figures of Grammar and Rhetorike, profitable for all that be studi- 
ous of Eloquence, and in especiall for suche as in Grammar-schoolls 
doe reade moste eloquente Poetes and Orators, by Richard Sherry, Lon- 
done, 1577.” (4) “The Artes of Logike and Rethorike, plainlie set 
foorth in the English tonnge, easy to be learned and practised, together 
with examples for the practise of the same, 1584.” (5) ‘“‘ The Artes of 
Logike and Rhetorike, plainly set forth in the English tongue, easy to 
be learned and practised, 1588,” by Dudley Fenner, preacher at Mid- 
dlesburgh. Another by Harvey, 1584, and “ Youth’s Instruction,” by 
William Martyn, 1612. ALL in English. 

Mrs. C. H. Dall takes objections to my remarks on Greene’s 
diary on the Welcombe enclosure, and my statement that the ex- 
pression in it “gives the only direct utterance of Shakespeare that 
has come down to us.” The other expressions of Green’s diary are 
wndirect utterances; and though there is another entitled to respect at 
least, in the stories of Sir Nicolas L’Estrange between 1650-55, its 
authenticity, or contemporaneity, is not so certain. ‘“ No faith, Ben,” 
says he, “not I, but I have been considering a great while what should 
be the fittest gift for me to bestow upon my Godchild, and I have re- 
solved at last.” “I prithee, what?” says he. “I’ faith, Ben, I'll e’en 
give him a douzen good Lattin spoons, and thou shalt translate them.” 
Had Mrs. Dall brought forward these words, I might have understood 
her. Though I differ from some readers of Greene’s diary, I have 
studied the original manuscripts, not only in relation to the context, 
but in relation to the character of the man that wrote them. Greene’s 
handwriting is careless, but it is nothing compared to his mental care- 
lessness in all other matters. I have detected two errors in his 
figuring; and his grammar—especially his use of personal pronouns— 
is quite as shiftless. When we look at the phrase in the diary, which 
is clearly “I,’’ we have only to superpose his usual literary style to see 
that the “I” is used with a suppressed “ says he,” as in the L’Estrange 
anecdote. The unlikelihood that Greene would have thought it im- 
portant enough to write down, in a limited diary like this, a remark of 
fis own made to Shakespeare, and repeated to his own brother, who 
repeated it to himself, at once corrects Greene’s phrase, and shows it 
could only mean “ William Shakespeare said to my brother,‘I am not 
able to bear the enclosing of Welcombe,” a phrase harmonious with other 
records and extracts. The whole sentence appears to have been writ- 
ten later than the context of the diary, when circumstances had 
made it sufficiently important for J. Greene to mention Shakespeare’s 
remark to his brother, and for Thomas Greene to make a note of it. 

CHARLOTTE STOPES. 








THE TOBIE MATTHEW POSTSCRIPT. 


SO MANY of the alleged facts upon which the Baconian author 
ship theory rested have failed to survive the wonderfully minute scru- 
tiny of the last two years, that I asked two of my colleagues in The 
New York Shakespeare Society—Hon. Alvey A. Adee and Alfred 
Waites, Esq.—to look carefully into the famous Tobie Matthew Post- 
script, which, if it proved of any importance at all, was necessarily of 
a very great importance in the discussion of that theory. Neither of 
these gentlemen believed for a moment that the Postscript in question 
had anything to do with the Shakespeare plays. But they were not 
entirely agreed as to what it did refer to, and I have their permission., 
I believe, to furnish SHAKESPERIANA with the progress of their efforts 
to arrive at a common conclusion in the matter. A. M. 


I. 


1019 FIFTEENTH ST., WASHINGTON, Nov. 3, 1890. 

My DEAR MORGAN: Your inquiry of October 22, concerning 
the Tobie Matthew letter, reached me at a time of considerable business 
pressure, and had to lie by, waiting till I could get time to hunt up 
some necessary data. 

The letter, as published in Basil Montagu’s edition of Bacon’s 
works, is without date. It is in response to “a great and noble token 
and favor of the gth of April,” written to him by my Lord Viscount 
St. Alban, and the pith of it lies in the postscript, like a woman’s 
letter: 

“ P. S.—The most prodigious wit that ever I knew of my [so 
in Montagu’s text—probably a misprint for azy] nation and of 
this side of the sea, is of your lordship’s name, though he be 
known by another.” 


Tobie Matthew was the son of Dr. Tobie Matthew, Archbishop of 
York. Born in 1578, he travelled much abroad while yet a youth, and 
became a convert to the Romish Church. He lived in exile, because 
of his apostasy, from 1607 to 1617, when he had leave to return to 
England. Again exiled in October, 1618, he was recalled in 1622, to 
assist in negotiating the match between the Prince of Wales and the 
Infanta Dofia Maria, sister of Philip IV. For this service he was 
knighted by King James, October 10, 1623. 

Early in February, 1623, the Prince, with Buckingham and a brill- 
iant retinue, departed for Spain. Tobie Matthew set out later to join 
them there. In two letters of Bacon, extant in choice Latin, to the 
Spanish Ambassador, Count Gondomar, dated March 28 and 31, 1623, 
he refers to Matthew’s mission. About the same time he gave Tobie 
a letter to the Earl of Bristol, English Ambassador in Spain, and an- 
other to Sir Francis Cottington, Secretary to the Prince of Wales. 
Matthew seems therefore to have quitted England about April 1, 1623. 
On the 29th of May, O. S. Buckingham wrote to Bacon from Madrid : 
“Tobie Matthew is here; but what with the journey and what with 
the affliction he endures, to find, as he says, that reason prevails noth- 


semen > sepreate 
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ing with these people, he is grown extremely lean, and looks as sharp 
as an eyas’”’ (Bacon’s Works, Montagu, XII., 446). He probably 
reached Madrid in the early days of May, 1623, and there received and 
answered Bacon’s letter of April 9, written shortly after his departure. 

The marvellous circle of prodigious wits, of which Spain then 
boasted in her golden age, vied in tributes of welcome to the English 
prince. Among the foremost was Don Francisco de Quevedo Villegas, 
pungent in humor, mercilessly vindictive in satire, and brilliant in 
style. Quevedo, born in 1580, was then in the zenith of his intellect- 
ual powers. For five years Financial Secretary of the Vice-Kingdom 
of Naples, and the trusted associate of the Viceroy Osuna, whose mis- 
fortunes and imprisonments he had _ shared as well as his success, Que- 
vedo stood, in 1623, high in esteem at Madrid, though not holding 
office—having, indeed, refused the post of Secretary of State—content 
to hold the merely titular rank of Secretary to the King. He was best 
known by his writings. These covered a wide range, political, histori- 
cal, philosophical, satirical and ascetic; and although long circulating 
in manuscript, after the custom of the time, only to be lost forever, 
there still remain in type eleven portly volumes. As a poet, he wrote 
frequently and well, but for the most part anonymously. His most 
ambitious collection of verses was not printed until 1631, under the 
title of Poems by the Bachelor Francisco de la Torre, the pseudonym 
being an ingenious disguise of his own name and titles, for he was him- 
self a Bachelor at Alcala, had been baptized Francisco, and was Lord 
of Torre de la Abad—the Abbot’s Tower. 

Considering the importance of Tobie Matthew’s mission and his 
necessarily intimate association with those high at court, it would be 
very surprising had he not been brought into close contact with the 
wittiest writer of his time in Spain, if not on the continent; and not 
only the wittiest (as we moderns understand wit) but one of the most 
erudite philosophers, accomplished linguists and polished essaysists of 
the age. There is no need of going to Bologna to find in Francis Al- 
bani, painter and conversationalist, the ‘“ progidious wit” of Tobie 
Matthew’s puzzling postscript. At his elbow, in Madrid, in that same 
year of grace 1623, was the famous zzgento prodigioso, or prodigy of in- 
tellect, Francis Quevedo, of the same baptismal name as my lord St. 
Alban, but known by another—perhaps among his friends by the pseu- 
donym he soon after took in print, as The Bachelor of the Tower. 

Trusting this will meet your wishes, I am 

Very sincerely yours, ALVEY A. ADEE. 


si. 


WORCESTER, MAss., Nov. 8, 1890. 

DEAR Mr. MORGAN: Respecting that postscript: I have never 
given, as mine, any explanation of it, because none has yet been found 
sufficiently probable. For twenty-four hours I indulged the hope that 
I had discovered the meaning; in brief, that Tobie Matthew had re- 
ceived from Lord Bacon a copy of the Apothegms, published 1625, 
and wrote acknowledging the favor from Ireland. There, the phrase 
“this side of the (Irish) sea”” would have been strictly correct. In Ire- 
land, Tobie met with the Earl of St. Albans, one of the greatest men 
of his time, who was better known as the Earl of Clanricarde. Refer- 
ence to good authorities proved me right as to dates; but to be abso- 
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lutely positive, I hunted up the titles in De Brett and Burke, and found, 
alas! two years between me and satisfaction. So that “explanation” 
was sadly dismissed to the limbo of embryos. 

But it really seems to me more probable that Tobie, thanking St. 
Albans for his noble token, would take occasion to renew his opinion 
that the person to whom he wrote was “the most prodigious wit” he 
had ever known, without exception, than that he should take the 
trouble to inform his lordship that the most prodigious wits he had 
ever known were possessed of similar “ baptismal” names. This latter, 
with all due respect, is dangerously near reductio ad absurdum ,; while 
the former—the being of one name and known by another, a fact which 
was sufficiently singular to excite the serious comments of Macaulay 
and Spedding—may not improperly have been entitled to notice by 
Tobie Matthew. 

It is with genuine regret that I feel compelled to reject Mr. 
Adee’s explanation. It may be that I am entirely wrong; if so, I shall 
be delighted to reconsider it, for I would most gladly become his con- 
vert. I will, however, briefly state why I am led to a contrary con- 
clusion : 

There is an absolute absence of proof (I have hunted eagerly to 
find it) that Quevedo was snown by another name (El Bachiller de la 
Torre) at or near the time when the postscript must have been written. 

Moreover, Mr. Adee says, in the letter which you have kindly sent 
me: “ At his elbow, in Madrid, in that same year of grace 1623, was the 
famous 7zgenio prodigioso Francis Quevedo, of the same baptismal 
name as my Lord St. Alban, but known by another.” Does that mean 
what it clearly signifies? That he was known by another baptismal 
name? If not, I fail to see the point. 

Still again, I am very likely wrong, and emphasize the conviction 
because I would dearly like to be put right; but the authorities which 
I have consulted have misled me, if Iam wrong. If they are correct, 
Quevedo certainly could not have been at Tobie Matthew’s elbow in 
Madrid in the year 1623. I quote from the Biographie Universelle, 
tome xxxvi., 408 : 


“ Quevédo fut arrété en 1620, et transporté dans sa terre de 
la Torre de Juan Abad [in the province of La Mancha, more 
than 70 miles from Madrid], ot on le retint prissonier pendant 
trois ans et demt, sans vouloir lui permettre pendant les deux 
premiéres années, de faire venir, de la ville voisine, un médecin 
pour lui donner les soins que réclamait sa santé.” 


As to Albani. Since I have disclaimed any explanation of the 
postscript, it is hardly necessary to say that I do not believe in the 
Francis Albani theory. At the same time, I do not wish to blind my- 
self or others to the following facts in its favor: 

. The name, Christian and surname, is very like. 

He was known by another. 

Francis Bacon’s half brother, Nathaniel Bacon, was a painter 
and studied at Bologna, and would naturally become acquainted with 
Albani. 

4. Through Nathaniel, Tobie’s acquaintance with Albani may 
reasonably be accepted as probable. 


- 


5. “The whole city of Bologna grieved at his death, which: they 
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considered a great loss; Azs house having been free to all virtuost, and his 
conversation easy, facetious and learned.” 

6. “Several princes honored him with letters, and among the rest 
King Charles 1., who invited him to come into England by a letter signed 
with his own hand.” (Academia Picture, p. 182; Hist. and Crit. Dic., 
I., 426.) Yours sincerely, ALFRED WAITES, 


il. 


No. 1019 FIFTEENTH ST., 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18, 1890. 

My DEAR MORGAN: Iam very grateful to you for affording me 
an opportunity to read Mr. Waites’ letter about the Tobie Matthew 
postscript. I have a very high opinion of Mr. Waites’ intelligence and 
care in endeavoring to “ penetrarse de los hechos,” as the Castilians 
say. He is so thoroughly earnest and honest about it that I am much 
more disposed to trust to his judgment than to my own. 

He is quite right in pointing out the weak part of my conjecture ; 
for it is a fact that there is no trace of the pseudonym of “ El Bachil- 
ler Francisco de la Torre” appearing in print before 1631. Indeed, 
Quevedo never admitted the authorship of the little volume of poems 
published under that name, and there has been no little dispute among 
Spanish students as to whether the book was Quevedo’s or not. The 
balance of the sober criticism of to-day is that the work was really 
Quevedo’s, and this judgment rests wholly on internal evidence. But 
Quevedo did, in fact, write under pseudonyms, as in 1600 under the 
name of “ El Caballero de la Tenaza.” 

I am sure Mr. Waites will thank me for correcting the error he has 
been led into by that sadly inaccurate work, the Biographie Universelle. 
On the accusation that Osuna, then in disgrace, was a constant visitor 
at Quevedo’s house, Philip III. ordered Quevedo’s imprisonment, first 
at Ucles, and afterward at La Torre de Juan Abad. He was arrested 
in the winter of 1620-21. In the early summer of 1622, he was per- 
mitted to go to Villanueva de los Infantes, to cure himself of a malig- 
nant intermittent fever, with which, helped by the bleeding he suffered 
at the hands of an ignorant barber-surgeon at La Torre the previous 
winter, he had been brought to death’s door. In December, 1622, his 
sentence was raised by the Junta, but with prohibition to revisit Ma- 
drid. This prohibition was removed in March of the following year, 
1623. Olivares then took the reins of power, and Quevedo hastened 
to salute the rising sun with a magnificent “ Epistola” in rhym- 
ing tercets. His title of Sefior de la Torre de Juan Abad was be- 
stowed, and he entered the King’s household, but in what capacity 
cannot now be ascertained, although he was probably an honorary or 
titular Secretary to the King. The Spanish biographers distinctly say 
that Quevedo was in Madrid and in the royal favor in the spring and 
summer of 1623, while the negotiations for the royal marriage were 
afoot. I have condensed these particulars from the very full and 
thorough life of Quevedo by Don Aureliano Fernandez-Guerra y Orbe, 
a distinguished littérateur, whom I had the pleasure of meeting in 
Madrid. It is in Rivadeneyra’s “ Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles.” 

I note a disposition in various quarters to hold that the “ great 
and noble token and favour” which Tobie acknowledged to have re- 
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ceived from my lord Viscount St. Alban, must have been the First Folio. 
I think it is just as reasonable to conjecture that it may have been a 
batch of high-flown introductory letters presenting Matthew to every- 
body at the Spanish court. If they were as fulsome in adulation of 
Tobie as was Bacon’s letter to Gondomar, and others printed in Mon- 
tagu’s edition, we can hardly wonder at the poor fellow’s going far be- 
yond himself in trying to find words fit to express his gratitude, and 
his thanks for his Lordship’s “ vouchsafing so to visit this poorest and 
unworthiest of his servants.” Some of Bacon’s introductory letters 
appear to have certainly been written after Tobie quitted England to 
go into Spain. Very sincerely yours, 
ALVEY A. ADEE. 
IV. 
WORCESTER, MAss., Nov. 21, 1890. 

DEAR Mk. MORGAN: Yours of the 20th (being inclosure with 
P. O. address) received this morning. 

It would be ungracious were I to disguise the exceeding pleasure 
with which I have read Mr. Adee’s communication, though it has em- 
phasized regret that I am unable to advocate the theory of one who 
yields so gracefully and who writes so well. 

I accept his correction as to Quevedo’s presence in Madrid, in 1623, 
most cheerfully, but I cannot quite agree in his condemnation of the 
Biographie Universelle, whose very inaccuracies my own experience has 
taught me to respect. In this instance it is at fault, but it has sinned 
in good company. 

Before accepting its statement, I was careful to examine Zeidler, 
who gave three years as the duration of Quevedo’s detention.  Sis- 
mondi (xv., 423) confirmed this; and even Ticknor (Hist. Spanish Lit., 
ii., 257) in the first edition gave three and a half years, and in a profes- 
sedly “corrected” edition two and a half years. If the arrest of 
Quevedo took place in the winter of 1620-21, this would cover the first 
six months of 1623, which is all that was necessary. Sismondi, however, 
placed the arrest after the death of Philip III., 31st March, 1621. 

These would, ordinarily, have justified my view, since if “le duc 
d’Ossone fut aussitOt arrété avec ses secretaires et ses principaux 
amis,” it was reasonable to suppose that the release of Quevedo took 
place on the death of Osuna, Sept. 25, 1624. 

Thus, Q. was arrested about Mar. 31, 1621 
1622 
1623 
Death of Osuna, Sept. 25, 1624. 

Making precisely three and a half years. 

The authority, however, to which Mr. Adee refers is unquestion- 
ably superior to these united testimonies. Before writing, I had tried 
in vain to procure the Life of Quevedo, by Pablo de Tarsia, and am 
much obliged for Mr. Adee’s full and complete reference to another. 

I agree entirely with Mr. Adee as to the signification of the “great 
and noble token and favour.” His has long been my opinion, which 
leads me to suggest, if a baptismal name be deemed sufficient for our 
purposes, that the same “ great and noble token and favour”’ may have 
been the letter introduciug Matthew to Sir Francis Cottington, to 
whi Mr. Adee referred in his former communication to you. In this 
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instance, the allusion in the postscript would possess the inestimable 
advantage of having been unmistakably intelligible to Francis Bacon, 
since no one knew better than he that Prince Charles, Buckingham, 
Sir Francis Cottington, Endymion Porter and Sir Richard Graham 
travelled together to Madrid and purposed remaining there for a time 
under assumed names. Writing from Madrid, under date of March 
27, 1623, James Howell (Epistole Ho-Eliana, p. 116) gives us an ac- 
count of the arrival, and informs us that the Prince was known as John 
Smith, and the Marquis as Thomas Smith. Tobie’s intense satisfac- 
tion at receiving such a letter, as Mr. Adee intimates, would scarcely 
have been appeased by a less fulsome complimentary reference in his 
postscript to Sir Francis. 1 leave this, however, for others to develop, 
and with many thanks to you and Mr. Adee, remain 
Yours very sincerely, ALFRED WAITES. 


V. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, Nov. 25, 1890. 

My DEAR MORGAN: I have only to add that Guerra of Orbe re- 
fers, by foot-notes, to Tarsia as his authority for the dates given. I 
have not Tarsia’s life of Quevedo. If Mr. Waites wishes to see it, I 
think he will find it on the generously laden shelves of my good friend 
Professor Wm. I. Knapp, of Yale College, who was my companion for 
eight years in Madrid. 

The /rancts Cottington suggestion has pith in it. If Mr. Waites 


could find what Cottington’s assumed name was in Madrid in 1623, the 
suggestion might develop into a theory. It fits “sy” nation and “ ¢hzs 
side”’ of the sea as no other does. 


Very faithfully, ALVEY A. ADEE. 





DR. PRICE’S THEORY OF SHAKESPEARE’S VERSE 
CONSTRUCTION. 


BETWEEN KOnig’s extensive work and the ambitiously planned vol- 
ume of Schipper, Dr. Price’s volume “ The Constructions and Types 
of Shakespeare’s Verse as Seen in the Othello,* takes an important 
place. 

Proceeding from the correct hypothesis that, in the scansion of 
Shakespeare’s verse, even after deducting all possible licenses, a con- 
siderable number of verses remain that cannot be included in the 
quinary or pentapody, Dr. Price endeavors to remove all difficulties by 
assuming as the rhythmical unit, not the foot, but the rhythmical stave 
(“if the old system might be described as the scansion by feet, the new 
system may be described as the scansion by staves,” p. 14). This ex- 
pression, taken from Guest, he defines “as a group of feet, from one to 


four in number, which can be pronounced together, without pause, 


upon one breath, and be dominated by one accent ” (p. 14). That is, he 
denies to Shakespeare’s verse the regular sequence of arsis and thesis, 
which can be noted in all modern rhythms that have arisen under the 
influence of the Renaissance, and discovers in it all the liberties that 
characterize English verse from Beowulf to Tennyson. A stave can 
have one, two, three or four accents, and is actually either trochaic or 
dactylic, but an unaccented syllable may precede (anacrusis). From 
these elements, twenty-two different staves arise, and these were the 
material out of which Shakespeare built up his verse. These verses 
fall into three kinds: 1, imperfect; 2, broken; 3, perfect verses (p. 24 
ff.). The perfect verse, the “ pentapody,” consists of two connected 
staves which together contain only five accents. Now since, according 
to Price, there are twenty-two distinct staves, and the number of these 
is doubled by the admission or the absence of the final accented 
foot; and since, further, the rhythmical pause plays an important part, 
it is evident that Shakespeare had at his command thousands of 
different verses. Out of this multitude the poet used only the har- 
monious ones, and in such a way that the choice continually grew 
happier with his progress toward perfection. The characteristics ac- 
cording to which Price classifies the chief types of the perfect verse, 
are, I, the admission of the cwsura; 2, the place of the casura; 3, 
the ending of the verse; 4, the admission of the dactyl; 5, the rhyth- 
mical pause. Asa result of this, he discovers thirty-six types of the 
perfect verse; examples being given of the occurrence of each in 
Othello. 

The reader must not be led by the historically unfounded hypoth- 
esis of the “stave” as rhythmical unit to condemn the whole work 
as unscientific. In addition to the fact that it contains very instruc- 


* Papers of the Shakespeare Society of New York, No. 8. New York, 1888. 
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tive comments and comparisons, based upon the five last-named points 
(p. 38), his results agree, in the main, with those of the German inves- 
tigators. In the scansion of the perfect verse we can invariably agree 
with Dr. Price. Dr. Price’s theory is especially instructive, however, 
by reason of its fundamental conception of the Shakespearian rhythm, 
through which it becomes an unconscious protest against KGnig’s sys- 
tem of scansion. The latter seeks to rescue the foot-verse at any cost; 
the former quickly abandons the unit, in order to save the whole; 
Schipper’s work assumes an intermediate place, giving to the regular 
measure its historical rights, but in such a manner that the higher 
unit, the rhythm of the verse, is not disregarded. The true position 
is the intermediate. L. KELLNER. 
(Translated by Dr. E. K. Dodge for SHAKESPEARIANA.) 
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(6) As Mr. Deighton’s “ Indian Series” goes on, his system attracts 
us more and more. It will be remembered that Mr. Deighton’s 
admirable rule is to limit his students to historical, critical and 
explanatory notes, permitting them to supply themselves with such 
esthetic commentary. as their tastes might crave. With this excep- 
tion, this series is much on the plan of Rolfe’s School Shakespeares, 
whose books, indeed, Mr. Deighton’s much resemble. 

(7) The point of strain in the great duality of Church and State 
was naturally the point of contact between them. Constant even 
to-day, this problem of Church and State in Tudor times presented 
itself in a peculiarly focussed position for study. The rapid changes 
of the sovereign, back and forwards from Catholic to Protestant, while 
the State policy remained the same; the disarray and disorder result- 
ing from the break-up of feudalism, and the iron characters of three 
such monarchs as Henry VIII., Mary, and Elizabeth, certainly make 
the most wonderful century in history, regarded from any standpoint, 
and Mr. Child has the noblest opportunity. His work is a treatise in 
practical polemics, and as such might be reviewed here from that 
standpoint only. And it might be reviewed from several others. 
But from the point of view of Shakespearian students the interesting 
impingement of Church and State seems to be that where the former 
denied the right of the latter to try for crime an individual who was 
able to claim the former’s egis. In examining Benefit of Clergy we 
feel unable to do better than to print the opinion in State vs. 
Bitansky (3 Minnesota, 246), which we believe is and will continue, 
the last case of legal record upon the subject, having occurred so 
recently as July, 1859. 

“ FLANDRAU, J. It is quite remarkable that a court in this 
country and at this day should be called upon to investigate and 
decide questions of the benefit of clergy and of petit treason. Yet 
the peculiar provisions of our statute render it necessary. These 
subjects have been so long looked upon by lawyers and courts as 
practically obsolete, that we enter upon then» more in the spirit of 
curious research than of useful application. Yet, as the case in 
which they arise is one of capital moment, the prisoner is entitled 
to any benefit the statute may allow her when construed, as such 
statutes must be, ¢z favorem vite. 

“She was indicted for murder, and the evidence discloses that 
the murdered party was her husband. The statutes of this State 
(R. S., p. 523, § 14) provide as follows: ‘The plea of benefit of clergy 
and the distinction between murder and petit treason are abolished, 
and the last-named defence shall be prosecuted and punished as 
murder in the second degree.’ This was passed in 1851, and I will 
proceed to ascertain what was the law on these subjects at that time, 
to aid in determining how far the act is operative. 

“The privilegium clericale, or the benefit of clergy, had its origin 
in the pious regard paid by Christian princes to the Church in its 
infant state, and the ill use which the Popish ecclesiastics soon made 
of that pious regard. (4 Black. Com., 364.) At first it was confined 
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in its operation to those persons who were actually in the service of 
the Church, and had taken orders; but it was gradually extended 
until it comprehended all persons who could read, that being, in those 
days of ignorance and superstition, a mark of great learning, and the 
person enjoying this distinction was called a clerk (clark), or clericus. 
The probable reason of this exemption being accorded to learned 
persons was their supposed beneficial influence upon the progress of 
the realm in civilization and religion, as much as to any sanctity with 
which the persons of the clergy were invested. As might well have 
been expected, the privilege was soon perverted to the worst pur- 
poses, and the arrogance of the privileged class soon led them to 
claim what had its origin in a favor extended by the crown to be 
theirs by a right of the highest nature, indefeasible and jure divino. 

“ This privilege was curtailed in England from time to time. By 
4 Henry VII., ch. 13, a distinction was made between laymen and 
clerks that were really in orders, and restricting the enjoyment of the 
clerical privilege to one offence. This distinction was abolished by 
the statutes of 28 Henry VIII., ch. 1, and 32 Henry VIII., chap. 3, 
and restored again by 1 Edward VI., ch. 12, which extended the 
privilege to lords of Parliament and peers of the realm who could not 
read, and included some crimes not clergyable at common law. It 
subsequently, during the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and William 
and Mary, underwent various mutations affecting the punishment 
that might be inflicted upon laymen, women and peers who claimed 
its benefits. And in the reign of Queen Anne, by statute 5 Anne, ch. 6, 
the qualification of learning was done away with altogether, and it 
was ‘granted to all those who were entitled to ask it without requir- 
ing them to read by way of conditional merit’ (4 Black. Com., 370), 
and the same statute allowed the judge, in his discretion, to commit 
the prisoner to the house of correction or public workhouse for a 
period not exceeding two years. During the reigns of the first three 
Georges, several changes were made in the punishment that might be 
inflicted upon laymen after the privilege had been claimed, such as 
‘transportation to America,’ ‘branding,’ labor, fine, etc. And _ in 
the reign of George IV. the absurd provision was abolished entirely. 
So it seems that, as the science of jurisprudence advanced, and it 
came to be understood that the possession of knowledge, instead of 
being a reason for exculpating a criminal, tended rather to aggravate 
the offence, this privilege of clergy was diminished from being a full 
acquittal of the offence to a mitigation merely of the punishment; and 
by this means what was originally an instrument of fraud upon society 
was rendered a salutary check, in administering the otherwise too 
rigorous gode of England. And, when the punishment of crimes was 
made to correspond with, and depend more upon, the degree of their 
enormity, it was abrogated entirely. While on this subject, it is 
curious to know how this plea was made and allowed, and I refer to 
one case as an example. After the verdict of guilty was rendered, the 
prisoner was asked by the court if he had anything to say why judg- 
ment should not pass against him. The prisoner then prayed his 
clergy, generally upon his bended knees. He was then tested by an 
ordinary, who handed him a psalm to read, and he read the first verse. 
The Judge then put the question to the ordinary, ‘ Legit vel non?’ 
who answered, ‘ Legit.’ The prisoner was then taken without the bar 
of the court and branded in the hand (1 Salk., 61). The psalm 
usually given to the prisoner to read was the fifty-first, on account of 
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the peculiar appropriateness of the first verse. This psalm is called 
in the Vulgate the J/tserere, hence termed the psalm of mercy.” 

By the way, did Ben Jonson plead his benefit of clergy when 
arrested for murder? Mr. Waites thinks not. But we think he did. 
There is no record of a trial, and it was the simplest way out of the 
affair. Why should he seek court influence or legal exculpation 
when he simply had to speak ten words of Latin—which was to him 
as his mother tongue—to accept his liberty ? 

Whether from indolence, economy, or affectation (we are some- 
times almost tempted to believe it the latter), English authors insist 
on sending out the profoundest and bulkiest treatises without indexes. 
This, in earlier times, made, possibly, no great matter. One was sup- 
posed to read books, not merely to taste or consult them. But, in the 
vast output of our presses to-day, surely Lord Campbell’s saying (and 
he said it, too, more than fifty years ago) that no book ought to be 
granted a copyright unless it contained an index, ought to be a rule, 
somehow. 

That the present work is without an Index is the only fault we 
can find with it, for it is a noble as well as a painstaking study of the 
relations of Church and State in England in the days of the Tudors— 
Henry VIII., Mary, Edward VI., and Elizabeth. Students of Shake- 
speare are especially interested in the question. 

(S) At the time the first part of the play Aenry V7. was per- 
formed at the Stratford Memorial Theatre, we noted the fact that Mr. 
Charles E. Flower, of Stratford-upon-Avon—the promoter and _ bene- 
factor of the Memorial Theatre, and who in many beneficent ways has 
distinguished himself by his devotion of time and fortune to the glory 
of his great seventeenth-century fellow-townsmen—had hit upon a 
device of publishing the present stage arrangement of the entire series 
of plays, for the benefit of audiences, while at the same time pre- 
serving the original text in its entirety, in an edition to be named 
the Memorial Theatre Edition. We now find before us the first four- 
teen volumes, being the list of comedies complete of that admirably 
conceived project. 

Mr. Flower is quite innocent of any attempt to Bowlderize— 
which is to actually emphasize—such passages as the taste of the 
present century rather disinclines to pronounce upon the stage or to 
read aloud in mixed companies. But since it is so that omissions 
will be made, Mr. Flower proposes to guide them—to codify them, 
as it were—without disturbing the benefit of the text so unpronounced. 
Mr. Flower contrives to do this, not as in the Henry Irving Edition, 
by brackets and wavy marginal lines, but by use of two different sizes 
of letter-type. And he says, very judiciously we think, in his preface: 
“The editor has frequently noticed among an audience some 
engaged with an ordinary edition of Shakespeare endeavoring to 
follow the text during the progress of fhe play. He would suggest 
that it would be more profitable, as well as more pleasurable, to read 
the play before going to the theatre, and to give full attention to the 
actor's interpretation; but those who prefer to take their books will 
find this edition of the greatest service, as it shows at a glance the 
difference between the plays as written and as now acted. And a 
reference to this difference between the acts may even be of use to 
those familiar with the full text.” The exigencies of modern scenic 
representation require the occasional transposition of scenes. These 
must vary with the ideas of different stage managers. Those that are 
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usually made in the Stratford-upon-Avon Memorial Theatre are noted, 
and notes are also made where passages are occasionally in acting trans- 
ferred from one character to another ; and altogether it is an admirable 
—the most admirable—acting edition of the plays. The Booth Acting 
Edition, edited by Mr. Winter, includes only the plays in Mr. Booth’s 
repertoire; and we have before us Mr. Wilson Barrett’s arrangement 
of Hamlet, Mr. Mansfield’s Richard the Third, and the admirable 
arrangements of the A/erry Wives, As You Like It, Taming of the 
Shrew and Midsummer Night's Dream, as mounted so splendidly by 
Mr. Daly. But the present edition, of which this is the first instal- 
ment, proposes to treat the entire thirty-seven plays, and so to become 
the first complete practical acting edition; and the advantage of this 
edition, too, to reading clubs is apparent at a glance. 

(9) When a distinguished divine goes to visit the Ober-Ammer- 
‘gau Passions-spiel, he, directly on his return, writes a book in which 
he admires the performance, but trusts it will never occur again. 
Meanwhile, every distinguished divine who has not visited it devoutly 
trusts that it will go on occurring until he himself shall have wit- 
nessed it, and that thereafter it will never occur again. But all the 
above does not militate against Dr. Farrar’s charming book. Strange 
to say, it suggests to us a line of thought strangely out of touch with 
the Canon's reverent study. Are there any such schools, scientifically 
speaking, as THE REALISTIC and THE ROMANTIC? or any periods in 
literature which we can designate by those names? Is it not all a 
matter of wavering taste, a shifting standard, a movable scale? As 
a matter of course, achild’s letter, which is all statement of fact unem- 
bellished with excuse or background or palliation of any sort, is 
realistic. Now, is this childishness when put into prose fiction and 
kept up from the beginning to the end of a novel, as by Tolstoi, or 
of a drama, as by Ibsen—is it weakness, or is it strength? As Mr. 
Morgan has pointed out, in the introduction to the Seventh Bankside, 
nothing could be more realistic than the “business” in the Z7¢as 
Andronicus, which was a direct following of the plan of the old Miracle 
Plays, where, when it was necessary in the sacred narrative to relate 
the seduction of a maiden by her lover, the priestly author had the 
seduction acted out, there and then. Is the terrible realism of Tol- 
stoi’s ‘“ Sevastopol’—the blood and fire and slaughter in that ninth 
bastion—mere childish verisimilitude brought to treatment of a terrible 
story? And does that sort of thing come by fits and starts, or simply 
as the public taste will, experimentally, endure it? And, enduring it 
experimentally, will the public taste ever demand it as a permanent 
thing? Dr. Farrar tells us that this present Miracle Play has suffered 
such a constant relaxing of the realistic as, while losing its curious, to 
be steadily gaining in its devotional elements. He says, for example, 
of the death of Judas: “The suicide has been progressively softened. 
First, devils carried him off; then swine devoured his entrails; next 
(in 1860), hes death shriek was omitted; now (1890), he no longer 
climbs the tree, but the curtain falls and leaves the traitor to his fate, 
which all the audience understand perfectly well the nature of.” This 
little book of Dean Farrar’s, by the way, is a very suggestive and 
valuable illustration of how a Churchman and a Protestant priest 
looks at a survival of the bestial performances with which Holy 
Church sought to enlighten and clean the almost impenetrable igno- 
rance and filth of the middle ages. 

(11) The second part of Drayton’s “ Poly-Olbion,” now issued 
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complete, is one of the finest and most elaborate pieces of reprinting 
which the Spenser Society has achieved. The whole makes a folio 
considerably larger than the Shakespeare First Folio (and about the size 
of the Fourth) which, uncut, binds 14x 8 3-4, and will be an addition to 
any library, whether Shakespearian (in which it undoubtedly belongs) 
or miscellaneous. Drayton’s curious work, with its remarkable and 
extremely interesting allegorical maps and elaborate printer’s orna- 
ments, is here in perfect fac-simile, and its letterpress, in which, as 
Charles Lamb says, “ Drayton has not left a river in England so nar- 
row that it may be stepped across without honorable mention,” is 
worth reading—a morsel or so at a time—as a sample of what contem- 
porary Elizabethan poetry was, and of what Shakespeare most happily 
was NOT. To quote Drayton himself (writing of another matter), 
Drayton’s 
“Rhymes were smooth ; his metres well disclose, 
And yet his matter better fitted prose.” 


(12) Among the “ Rarities” left by Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps to be 
sold at the price fixed by his will at £10,000, is a copy of the fourth 
edition (1609) of this very curious and most inaccessible, not to say 
unspeakable, book. The present is the Spenser Society’s reprint of the 
fifth edition, with a brief but entirely adequate prefatory note from 
the pen of Mr. John Leigh, the President of that admirable and most 
useful Society, which has done and is doing so much invaluable work in 
the way of reprinting the otherwise inaccessible remainders of middle 
English literature. Among works especially contemporary with the 
Shakespeare date “ Willoby his Avisa” should not by any means be 
overlooked. Probably no volume was ever written for which there 
could so little excuse or apology be offered. It is purely and gra- 
tuitously obscene—obscenity without palliation or interim. From the 
first to thelast of the two or three hundred stanzas of which it is com- 
posed the unvarying theme is the same—simple unmixed lewdness; 
clumsy and inept to be sure, but still lewdness and nothing else. And 
yet the unknown author has the effrontery (which, far as our modern 
novelists may go in what they call “realism” and devotion to truth, 
they have never yet approached) to call his work, in subtitle, “The True 
Picture of a Modest Maide and of a Chaste and Constant Wife,” and, 
in later editions, “ whereunto is added an Apologie shewing the true 
meaning of Willoby his Avisa, with the victory of English Chastitie,” 
an “apology” which is quiteas bad as the thing apologized for, and in 
the same tone and tothe same effect. The author went even further, 
and prefixed his various editions from time to time with prefaces “ To 
all the Constant Ladies and Gentlewomen of England that feare God,” 
“To the Gentle and Courteous Reader,” “Abell Emet in commenda- 
tion of Willobie’s Avisa in rhyme,” beginning “To Willoby you worthy 
dames yield worthy praise,” and another piece of rhyme—this latter 
in the same stanza as the body of the work—entitled “In prayse of 
Willoby his Avisa. Hexametronto the author,” signed Contrarius Con- 
trariis Vigiliatius Dormitanus (not a bad idea, if it means that every- 
thing in the work is to be reversed exactly, much as Mr. Bernand 
cautioned his children to carefully avoid following the examples of any 
of the characters in his “ New Sandford and Merton”). The author 
is “Hadrian Dorrell,’ who (again with a curious pre-use of a not 
uncommon modern device) claims to be printing without consent a 
manuscript by one Willoby, which he (Hadrian Dorrell) finds by acci- 
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dent in the deserted chambers of one “ M. Henry Willobee, a young 
man and a scholler of verie good hope, (who) being desirous to see the 
fashions of other countries for a time, (has) departed voluntary to her 
Maiesties service; whoat his departure chose me (from) among the rest 
of his friends, unto whom he reposed so much trust that he delivered 
to me the key of his study,” etc. Our Mr. “ Hadrian Dorrell,” then, 
finding these say two or three hundred stanzas, was so impressed 
with the virtue and modesty and purity thereof that he wanted all vir- 
tuous women to read them; all of which, in much turgid euphuism, he 
says over and over again in his “ Prefaces,” ‘‘ Epistles” and “ Apologies.” 

The book could not, of course, do any harm to-day; its obsolete 
equivoques, and references to things forgotten, and general dreariness 
of repetitive unpleasantness, being a very complete antidote. Still it is 
a curiosity, and in its way unique; the filth of which it is solely com- 
posed being in innuendo and allusion, never in the word or the expres- 
sion or sentence used. 

We call attention to this book, or poem—for it is entirely in 
rhymed verses—because it is the fashion to connect it with Shake- 
speare, and especially with Shakespeare’s sonnets. We say “the 
fashion”’ advisedly, because in no field of literature is fashion so 
arbitrary as in the field of Shakespearian commentary and criticism. 
Still, it is a very simple and a very single fashion, it must be admitted. 
The fashion appears to be for each successive commentator to 
re-say all his immediate predecessor has said, or at least to comment 
upon the same passages and to omit any commentary or notice of those 
passages of which his predecessor took no notice. Thus most students 
will agree that they look in vain for explanation of a passage which, 
say, Rowe or Johnson, or any of the other early commentators failed 
to explain; while, as to those passages, they will invariably get a con- 
sensus, if not a variorum recitement of all that those old parties of the 
first part discovered or conjectured (more often conjectured than dis- 
covered) in the premises. And so, somebody having once hinted at a 
connection between Shakespeare’s sonnets and “ Willoby his Avisa,” 
it is hard to discover a treatise on the one which will not include more 
or less of allusion to the other. And yet the only possible pretexts 
for the hint of such connection are (1) that in the verses signed ‘‘ Con- 
trarius Contrariis,” are the lines 


“ Vet Tarquyne pluckt his glistering grape, 
And Shakespeare paints poor Lucrece rape,” 


and (2) the fact that under cantos 45 and 47 of the body-work are some 
stanzas signed W. S. 

Of the first, most readers would say that the lines above quoted were 
proof positive that Shakespeare did not write “ Willoby his Avisa,” and 
as to the second that to nobody but a pragmatical pundit do the letters 
“W.S.” always and under all circumstances stand for “ William 
Shakespeare.” 


(13) Besides the curious Rosencrantz-Guildenstern autograph 
matter, heretofore noticed, the twenty-fifth Fakrbuch contains a capital 
paper on the poems by Dr. Sachs, in which he dissents strongly from 
Appleton Morgan’s conclusions as to the sonnets: and a very interest- 
ing reprint of the prompt-book of Zzmon von Athen der Menschenfeind, 
as played at the Mannheim Theatre. 


(14). This is the most splendid dress in which we have ever seen 
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a Shakespeare play in book form. The colored and photogravure 
plates are simply superb; the letterpress is as artistic as the pictures, 
and the publishers are to be complimented on having crowned the art 
of Shakespeare illustration. The Italian artists have wrought the 
atmosphere of their own skies into the picture of the gentle “ Juliet ” 
and the reckless and unhappy “ Romeo.” Friar Lawrence is not “a 
ghostly father,” but a young priest, such as one sees at the hospice of 
San Bernard to-day—certainly one who could sympathize with two 
young lovers, and find it not a too elastic stretching of his vow to go 
to such lengths as the play records in their behalf. It would be 
impossible to select a more splendid gift for anybody, let alone a 
lover, or a lover of the Master Shakespeare, than this beautiful folio. 

(15) A careful methodizing of the study of the Sir Philip Sidney 
text. Besides such copious notes as the student needs, the drill is 
facilitated by an admirable series of questions to infer the direction of 
research, historical, but especially comparative (and this is where, in 
our opinion, the greatest value of this text-book lies), of which we 
cannot speak too highly. A few of these questions are as follows: 
Write from such materials as are accessible to you, a sketch of Sidney’s 
life. What features of his character are most attractive to you? 
What other primitive peoples, besides those mentioned by Sidney, 
have manifested an acquaintance with poetry, and with no other form 
of literature? Relate at length “the tale of Turnus.” Why should 
“number, measure, order, proportion” never “ grow odious’? What 
is the distinction between a fiction anda lie? Is the “argument of 
abuse” fully met by Sidney’s rejoinder? Does Sidney give the only 
reason why philosophy and poetry are at variance ? How many sorts 
of poetry have since been added by English poets to those recognized 
by Sidney as then existent in England? Find illustrations in current 
English usage of the faults noted by Sidney on pp. 53 and 54. What 
is the strongest argument employed by Sidney? What is the weakest 
argument that you find in the Defence? Was the Defence of Poesy 
“of an age,” or is it “for all time”? Such a text-book, with suc] 
methods of stirring a pupil’s thought, seems to promise a new depart- 
ure in the school study of English. 

(16) This volume completes the Henry Irving Edition. That 
this will always be a favorite edition there can be no doubt. We have 
heretofore pointed out many of its entirely original features (Vol. VI. 
page 531), such as its revised and helpful stage directions, etc.; a line 
of comment which, since Rowe(who put in a few), has been absolutely 
neglected by editors. There was no excuse for this, for Shakespeare 
did not insert the great majority of those in the First Folio; so the plea 
of no tampering with Shakespeare’s work cannot avail to pardon such 
neglect. Mr. Irving’s preface is a fine one, but he slips a little when 
he says that this is the first edition edited by a playwright. How 
about Nicholas Rowe? And we wonder how Mr. Dowden, who sup- 
plies the two principal pieces of front matter, relishes Mr. Irving’s 
remark (which ourselves find heartily to our own opinion) that 
“there is even now in existence a school of criticism the exponents 
of which hold that Shakespeare’s writing is not for the stage at all.” 
Surely we cannot at the moment recall any one (excepting, no doubt, 
the great Furnivall) who hashad more to do with this “school” than 
Mr. Dowden. Besides the excellencies we have already indicated, this 
work now contains an Index of the subjects treated in the Notes, which 
is a very valuable feature to any edition. 
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(17) This edition of the poems is reprinted, on ‘heavier paper, 
from the Friendly Edition. But Dr. Rolfe has added four pages of 
new matter to the notes and five to those on the Sonnets. It is a 
convenient form in which to read the poems. 

(1S) Herr Wagner has here carefully printed the First Folio text 
of Macbeth, and given, in foot-notes to each page, the variants there- 
from in the other three folios. This has not been done before, and 
is helpful work. Dr. Johnson’s “ Variant Edition ’—of which only the 
Midsummer Night's Dream Nas been printed—uses the same text, but 
gives only the variants as to the quartos, and so probably will not run 
to cover the plays not printed in quartos. But as to this we have 
no instructions, and can only surmise. 

(19) Evidently the “ Bacon-Shakespearian” question will not 
“down” in Germany. We see absolutely nothing in this pamphlet 
which has not been done to death over and over again in English. 

(20) The absolute lack of a decent edition of the Doubtful Plays 
has been a definite hindrance to Shakespearian students. Moreover, 
SHAKESPEARIANA (and the present writer, long before his connection 
with it) has repeatedly asked for an adequate essay dealing with them. 
Why are they “ Doubtful” (that is, pseudo-Shakespearian) plays at all ? 
Was William Shakespeare in their vicinity when they were written, 
acted or printed? Is there any internal evidence of his connection 
with them? Tell us this, in the light of the most modern research 
and the very latest advices and discoveries! The answer comes from 
Germany. And since there is no other, it is slightly superfluous to 
advise our readers to possess themselves at once of this marvellously 
painstaking and scrupulous edition. 

(21) Messrs. Scribner & Welford give us the best edition—beau- 
tifully printed in 12mo—in which to read the great Norwegian dram- 
atist. We say great advisedly, and simply because we decline to do 
Ibsen the injury of setting up a comparative standard for him which 
would simply dwarf him out of sight or force upon him a touchstone 
that would be his annihilation. And yet this man’s unwise admirers 
have but lately tried to do just this: one “ tenderfoot ” (to drop into 
the Deadwood dialect) having announced him as one of the two 
‘‘ oreatest dramatists of the century,” Browning (who is not a dramatist, 
by the way) being the other. 

Henrick Ibsen is not a Shakespeare, a Bulwer, a Robertson, or 
even a Gilbert. From beginning to end there is not a speech or a phrase 
or a sentence that is quotable, or that anybody would care to quote, or 
that rises beyond the every-day commonplace of yea and nay com- 
mon conversation. Nor is there a ray of humor in his dramas, from 
beginning toend. Therefore Ibsen’s dramas are not comedy. Henrik 
Ibsen is as utterly devoid of humor, or even the sense of humor, as was 
Edmund Spenser. Even for a touch of wit, the lesser form of humor, 
he searches in vain in these dramas for the slightest trace. There is 
nothing realistic about these dramas, in any scientific sense of the term, 
except as a child’s letter is realistic in that it consists of unvarnished 
statement and matter of fact. Certainly there is nothing romantic 
about them. So, from anything but the purely adjective force of the 
term, they are not tragedy. 

And yet Henrik Ibsen is great. He is, moreover, the founder of a 
new school. What shall we call his school, if it is neither tragedy nor 
comedy, realistic nor romantic? Perhaps we might coin a term and say 
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that the Henrik Ibsen school is the School of Dramatic Surprise! Cer 
tainly these dramas are dramatic; there is plenty of action and move 
ment, and the movement is simple and single to a single catastrophe, 
without side-light or side-sshow or by-play. And certainly they are 
Surprises. You read along the artless, child-like, commonplace prattle 
of commonplace men and women, until, all of asudden, you pause and 
realize the situation into which all this commonplace has so quietly 
carried you. In this view, such pieces as “The Ghosts” and “A 
Doll’s House ” are magnificent pieces of original work. To be mounted 
on a stage we should say, practically, that some minor character would 
have to be “ written heavy for the low comedian,” or a comic character 
distinctly introduced to break the strain, as is the necessity to-day, to 
float anything, and, as was Shakespeare’s rule (as when—to take a start- 
ling instance—he inserted the drunken porter’s scene between the mur 
der and the discovery of the murder in J/acébeth). 

(22) Many a heavier work of Dr. Lowell’s will perish from memory 
before this “ Fable for Critics.” The present volume is uniform with 
the elegant edition of Lowell now publishing with Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., and is embellished with mortised portraits of those contempo- 
raries who were the objects of its merry jest. Of these the faces of 
many—John Neal, Margaret Fuller, O. A. Brownson, Sylvester Judd, 
and many others—could hardly be at this date found elsewhere. Dr. 
Lowell’s two-rhymed prose prefaces and the rhymed display “ad” 
(rubricated here) are about the best part of the whole, and it is an 
entertainment in itself to find out the rhymes in their cleverly con- 
cealed state. 

(23) The best of these entertaining parodies is that in which Mrs. 
Proudie writes to “ Mrs. Quiverful” an account of how Becky Sharp 
has “worked” her for an invitation to the palace and “done” the 
Bishop for “a substantial sum,” probably (as we remember Becky) not 
less than fifty pounds. But all of the parodies are capital in their way, 
and one only regrets that there are not a thousand of them. 

(24) This was the same old suit for ejectment, brought this time 
by Mr. Reed, of counsel for the plaintiff, in the Tribunal of History. 
But in the counsel for the defendant, Mr. Alfred Waites, Mr. Reed 
was quite overmatched. We quote a single sentence from Mr. Waites’ 
argument, after reading which, we need not add, the nonsuit was 
ordered: “If the Court please,” said Mr. Waites, “the plaintiff's coun- 
sel here asserts a claim which his client, the plaintiff, himself persis- 
tently refused to entertain. That the plaintiff was prudent when he 
said he ‘did not profess to be a poet,’ is irrefutably sustained by the 
dramatic compositions and ‘ poetry’ which he acknowledged to be his ; 
and, since he was a better lawyer than his counsel, and at least as wise 
a man, there would seem to be very little for the Tribunal of History 
to decide.” 

(25) Mr. Sidney Lee’s “ Stratford-on-Avon, from the Earliest 
Times,” of which the Messrs. Macmillan now issue a further edition, 
must not be confounded with the itineraries or descriptions of this 
much-written-up English Mecca, whose names began to occur in the 
catalogues in old Samuel Ireland’s time, and have never ceased appear- 
ing since. Mr. Lee is able to prefix these in his pages by taking up the 
history of the little town at the earliest possible point in or during the 
seventh century—that is, nine centuries or so earlier than Dugdale’s 
account of it. The book is an indispensable one in a Shakespearian 
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library, as tracing, from that primeval date, the institutions, civilization 
and customs in and among which Shakespeare was born, thus throwing 
an electric and sympathetic light upon the greatest of dramatists 
himself. The pictures and plans with which the volume abounds are, 
we are happy to say, new and important, and not the stereotyped 
(though, possibly, not less important) ones with which we have grown 
so perfectly and monotonously familiar. 

(26) Messrs. George Routledge & Sons deserve thanks for giving 
to students “ The Carisbrooke Library.” Of the three reprints before 
us, Gower’s “ Confessio Amantis” and poor John Stow’s “ Svrvay of 
London” cannot be found elsewhere, except in musty folios or by 
favor of the librarians who have catalogued editions thereof, themselves 
by this time somewhat archaic. Dr. Morley’s editions are trustworthy, 
and the volumes are most convenient inform. The Messrs. Routledge 
also send us Fairfax’s translation of Tasso’s “ Jerusalem Delivered.” 
Other volumes of this delightful Library are Swift’s “‘ Tale of a Tub,” 
the earlier works of Defoe, and Ben Jonson’s “ Masques,” of which 
latter we hope to speak again in this department. 

(27) Messrs. Ginn & Company are issuing some exceedingly help- 
ful editions of pre-Shakespearian matter. We have just noticed their 
Sidney number (15) above, and Professor Thayer is an exceedingly 
painstaking and competent editor of the Elizabethan plays. 


(28) Again a beautiful piece of Riverside Press bookwork. The 
Browning societies, the Browning people, and all Browningdom gen- 
erally, should flock to this book. For here for the first time is a light 


thrown upon this most inexplicable man and his—shall we say at the 
risk of our reputation ?—inexplicable verse. As this little book is 
entirely upon the z/ nzst bonum plan there is nothing said about the 
unlucky Barnett Smith revelations, nor those of that Bottom-the- 
Weaver of Biographers, who, like his prototype, zwz// play every part 
in the cast at no matter who’s expense, and who is now exploiting the 
fact that Robert Browning (zs Robert Browning, by the way) was a 
mulatto! May never a Furnivall be biographer of ours! 

(29) Judging from the initial volume of this series (of which, as 
further volumes accrue, we expect to make large notice) it is to be a 
very valuable as well as an exceedingly readable one. Mr. Archer is 
just the editor to make it both. 

(30) This book should be everywhere adopted as a manual of the 
higher study of the classics. At least, we could imagine none more 
stimulating. We believed ourselves unable to speak enthusiastically 
of Mr. Moulton’s earlier volume, ‘“ Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist.” 
His scheme for developing a system of Shakespearian criticism seemed 
to us inexpressibly ulterior to anything suggested by the plays them- 
selves, entirely and purely subjective in Mr. Moulton, and purely gra- 
tuitous withal, from every possible point of view. But we open the 
present work with a delight that increases as we proceed, and that 
confronts us constantly with the idea that another Mr. Moulton must 
be speaking to us. The creative propaganda (so to style it) of the first 
work has been entirely abandoned here (and herein we may perhaps 
feel that our own judgment of its merit or absence of merit has been 
substantially concurred in), and it is impossible to say too much of the 
extremely lucid—instead of extremely turgid—procession of argu- 
ment, moving on in coherent, orderly synthesis, by which, like a revela- 
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tion, the system of the entire classical drama is built up again for 
English readers. 


“The Avon Club” held its initial meeting at the residence of 
Miss Leslie, 106 West 57th Street, on Friday evening, November 7, 
with Mrs. Jennie Lozier, President, in the chair. The remaining off- 
cers are: Mrs. Levi Holbrook, tst Vice-President; Mrs. Rosa Straus, 
M.D., 2d Vice-President ; Miss Mary Herrick, M.D., Recording Secre- 
tary; Miss Florence L. Holloway, Corresponding Secretary; Miss 
Viola Waring, Treasurer; Mrs. M. F. Hoagland, Literary Director. 
The club cordially welcomes all to its membership who wish to make 
a thorough study of Shakespeare. 

The address of the Corresponding Secretary is 230 West 59th 
Street. M. F. H. 


*,* In view of the greatly reduced space at the disposal of the Editors, it is urgently requested that 
contributors refrain as much as possible from quotations from the Plays, referring instead to passages in 
point by the Bankside line notation (or if not practicable, to the act, scene and line of #e Globe Edition), 
Proof is not sent to authors unless particularly requested, or unless the subject matter require it. Please 
address all matter intended for the Editors, books for Review, etc., to Box 323, WESTFIELD Union Co., 
New Jersey. The Editors cannot undertake to answer personal letters, or to return unused matter, 
unless stamped envelopes are enclosed for the purpose. *4* 
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